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FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, | 


and you will exchange a night of restless toss- 
ing for one of dreamless sleep. ’ 


FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, 33D WARD, 


desires to rent a light, pleasant room to an | 


elderly, business Friend, for lodging only, 
in a family of two. Light and fuel included. Gen- 
tleman preferred. Terms per week, 75 cents. Ad- 
dress No. 29, this Office 


WO YOUNG MEN (FRIENDS) WISH A ROOM 
with board, ina private family, north of Arch | 
st: Terms moderate. Address 84, this Offiee. 


‘Real Estate 


| 


WoO OR THREE YOUNG MEN CAN HAVE A | 


pleasant home with a Friends’ family at 1341 | 


North 12th Street, Philadelphia. 


References 
exchanged. 





ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS | 
Address B., | 


companion or housekeeper. 
Bristol, Bue ks county, Pa. 


VON HOUSE,AT HIGHLAND DELL, ELEVA- 
tion 1,300 feet. Special rates for September 
and October. Address T. PALMER, s8trouds- 


burg, Pa. 
Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


736 Sprivg Garden St. 


= RAU, 7% riadelphia, 


Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
| Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 





Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31N Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa, 
WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| before published. 





| LL. D., 


| agencies to 





J. T. JACKSON & CO, 
Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT Srt., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED 
In every Neighborhood to sell 


‘Southern Heroes, or the Friends in 
War Time.” 


A new book, giving much valuable history never 
The wonderful experiences of 
many Friends and others who for conscience’ sake 
refused to bear arms, during the war of 1861-65. 
Interesting facts relative to slavery, the Under- 
ground railroad, history of the organization and 
growth of the Baltimore Association, etc., etc. 

An illustrated book of 512 pages, large 8vo., gilt 
top, and outside gilt lettering. 

Price, $3.00 by mail, post paid. 

Manufactured by Houghton, Miffiin & Co., of 
Boston, under the supervision of B. F. Trueblood, 
who has written the introduction. 

Ready for delivery September ist. 

Send orders for books and applications for 
F. G. CARTLAND, 

Columbia Springs Hotel, Stottville, N. Y. 





Friends’ 





“LYRICS OF QUAKERISM,” 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa | 








By ELLWOOD ROBSERTS. 

Seventy poems, nearly 300 pages. 

Elegantly bound, printed, and illustrated. 
For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th nnd Race Sts., Phi'ada. 
Price, $1 25 plain ; $1.50 in two colors. 

By mail, 14 cents additional. 
ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa. 


N. B.—Agents wauted. 


NOW READY. 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phita, 
NOW READY. 


\“Memoirs of the Life and Religious 


Labors of Sunderland P, Gardner.” 


694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.88. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


| &. Ww. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa 








Genealogies Traced 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN, 
1813 N v, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 
STREET, 


John Faber Miller, hae ae 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 
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BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKsS’S 
“PERFECT FREEDOM” 


Mailed to any address between September 14th 
and October 5th on receipt of 


35 CENTS. 


Chas. F. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


iends’ Acad 
Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, LoNG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $1.50 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 
. For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, O;ens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full Cullege Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph_D., President 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Mecting 
of Friends 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 


lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 


laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 
GEv. L. MARIS, Principal. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


YOUR EDU 
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CATIONAL 


Ivory SOAP 


It FLOaTs 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 
are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 


more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tue Procter & Gawece Co. Cin'ti. 








DON’T CAN AND PRESERVE 


your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 


Write for circulars. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. 





The Kindergarten Training Class 


will be re-opened in Farenps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE, in Ninth month, 
Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HaIL- 
MANN, now of Washington, D.8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 


Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils | 


at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 
ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Under care of Friends. Preparesstudents for busi- 
ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895. For 
Catalogue and particulars, address MAKGARET L. 
YEATMAN, Scretary, Kennett Square, Pa. 


PEIRCE $(HOOL«.... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 


SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS 


er RECORD BUILDING ee 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA ____ecmemmm, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 


Founder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a systeme 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<«——~«<< 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application. 
Day Sessions '9:—’96 begin Monday, September 
2, 1895. Night Sessions, September 16, 189s. 
ool literature, including addresses of Ex- 
Speaker Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
Day, free. 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>—> Assisted to Positions. 


WANTS | 


SUCH AS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw, C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


in charge of | 





Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J, 


| It formsa 








| Mariam L. Moore, 
| Joel Borton, 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’A. 
The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 
TENTH MONTH 7, 1895. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 
Department. 
WILLIAM W. BIR: SALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 


The Primary and INTERMED‘'ATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 


| and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Av., 


and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av , will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Mo. th 16, 1895. 
Circulars upon application. 


Under the care of a committee of Pilesgrove M. M. 
— of one general system, grading with 

the Central School at 15th and Race Sts. Philadel- 
phia. A special course will be arranged for those 


| who wish to prepare for Swarthmore or other col- 


leges, and a Kindergarted course for young children. 

Boarding at reasonable rates can be obtained, and 
the School Committee will assist in finding suitable 
accommodations. 

The school year will commence $th of 9th Month, 
1895. For further particulars address 

aLBERT T. YARNALL, Principal. 

John G. Borton, 
f Committee. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has ™ cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instruciors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ees 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


THE BEST SHOE 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, . 


47 N. 18th St. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 





1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. | 
XXXVI. 


It ts our tender and Christian advice that Friends take 
care to keep to truth and plainness, in language, habit, de- 
portment, and behavior ; that the simplicity of Truth in | 
these things may not wear out or be lost in our days, nor in | 
those of our posterity. | 

| 
| 


This is an extract from the Advices of London Yearly Meeting | 
issued in 1691, and is retained in the present Book of Discipline of | 
that yearly meeting. 


BE patient! Seasons come and go, 
The buds unfold, the leaves expand, 
And slowly, surely, daily grow 
The flowers that brighten all the land. 
The perfect fruit must ripen slow 
Amid the sunshine and the rain ; 
We plow the soil, the seed we sow— 
Months pass, we reap the golden grain. 


Look up, and labor for the right, 
Enduring, hoping, striving long ; 
But Oh, be patient! Truth is might, 

And sure its triumph over wrong. 
Though fierce and wild the tempest blow, 
And deeper make the gloom of night, 
The darkest hour of all, we know, 

Is just before the dawn of light. 





—From the new volume of Poems, ‘‘Lyrics of Quakerism,” by 
Ellwood Roberts. 


CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO THE PROMOTION 
OF PEACE. 

A paper read at the Pan-American Congress, (Philanthropic Sec- 
tion), at Toronto, Canada, (Seventh month 18th to 25th, 1895), by 
W. G. Brown, B. A., Toronto, representing ‘‘ The Universal Peace 
Union,” of Philadelphia. 

Tue Peace to which special attention is directed in this 
paper is, ‘‘ International Peace.’’ 

The same conditions more or less apply to the pro- 
motion of general peace in the social and industrial 
fields. In these we are far from its enjoyment, and will 
continue to be so long as class legislation, presumption, 
robbery by law, a spirit of depredation in commercial 
life, and inadequate attention to the attractions of rural 
life, continue. 

In the sphere of international polity there is, at the 
present time, a semblance of peace, but its continuance is 
by no means assured. 

When it is considered that Europe contributed last 
year to the maintenance of arms, no less than $920,500,- 
ooo, and more than 28,500,000 men. The expenditure 
of so vast a sum, enough to materially relieve European 
distress, may not only be questioned, but it may well be 
asked what further evils will be inflicted upon Europe and 
the world in consequence of the withdrawal of a nation of 
men from industrial pursuits, to simply, at present, an 
aimless life of military discipline? It is the duty of 
every man and woman, as a religious being‘and acitizen, 
to be thoughtful concerning the condition of humanity 
everywhere ; and the simple application of individual re- 
sponsibility to the study of the European situation, would 
promote the growth of the peace spirit. 


Vol. XXIII. No. 1191- 


We have the spectacle of European armies, said to be 


| under present conditions necessary to the balance of 


power, or the political equilibrium ; and, until some other 
plan equally restraining is substituted, here are bodies 
of men, voluntarily or involuntarily, combined not for 
creation, but who, well equipped with all the modern and 
most approved engines of destruction, stand glaring 
fiercely at each other that peace may be maintained, it 
is said. They are officered by ambitious men, whose 
reputations depend upon their valor and prowess in 


| battle, and whose traditional business it is to fight. 


Scarcely reasonable, is it, that such will long to be con- 
tent with the duties simply of ‘‘ police patrol?’’ These 
standing armies are a standing menace to peace. 

Fortunately for a time at least there is a possible pro- 
motion of peace in the altered conditions of warfare itself. 
The great increase of devastating power given the instru- 
ments of modern armies which the study of past tactics 
and strategy can scarcely overcome; the wholesale 
slaughter with its rivers of blood, which would inevitably 
result in conflict, will deter the most selfish, the most 
arrogant, the most ambitious, the most loyal, so-called. 

Ruskin may glory over art as the highest expression 
of civilization, and co-relate it with the practice of war 
as an effect; but if true, it is time for mankind to be in 
search of something higher than art; something better 
even than civilization. Rather allow that other English- 
man, John Bright, to define the character of war. He 
says: ‘‘ War is the combination and concentration of all 
the horrors, atrocities, crimes, and sufferings of which 
human nature, on this globe, is capable.’’ 

Let Roman Catholics listen with reverence, if they 
will, and the rest of the world with thankfulness and re- 
spect, to the words of Pope Leo XIII. when he says: 
‘« There is nothing more urgent, nothing more necessary, 
than to work against the continuance of war.’’ 

M. Jassens, in the Parliament at Brussels, lately said : 
‘¢ We see rising before us the spectre of militarism which 
is in truth the scourge of the world. This it is that by 
its vast armament ruins the nation and drives the people 
into the arms of Socialism.’’ 

Dr. George Dana Boardman says: ‘‘ Future wars are 
absolutely wrong, because the doctrines of Christian 
Sociology have come to the front. War is brutal, war is 
degrading, war is infamous, war is animal. The time has 
come when Christian nations will discountenance the use 
of force.’’ 

It may be assumed that these references are state- 
ments of fact. 

But what is the substitute of war in the arbitrament 
of nations ? It is ‘‘ arguments instead of arms,’’ in out- 
ward form, peaceful arbitration. Arbitration is the key 
to the solution. Those already held are a standing argu- 
ment for the methods of peace and against the necessity 
and absurdity of war; and when something like perma- 
nent establishment is made, the shadow even of war’s 
necessity will disappear. Surely a system of inter- 
national jurisprudence may be developed, having a 
capacity equal to every occasion that may arise. 

Let Britain and the United States of America enter 
into a compact for twenty years to settle all differences by 
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arbitration and there will result a practical permanent | peace. Then will he read the world’s history of carnage, 


peace-union of the Anglo-Saxon race which will bless 
mankind and introduce to the world beyond its capacity 
to withstand, the /arger brotherhood. 

While much progress has been made, it is still neces- 
sary to employ all the educational forces it is possible to 
command to promote a healthy, voluntary moral support 
to peaceful arbitration. We must still look to those great 
agencies, the home, the school, the press, the pulpit, the 
international conventions, peace unions, the various as- 
sociations of men and women, the consular system, travel, 
intermarriage, and the great modern civilizing agencies 
of commerce to promote the essential subjective con- 
ditions of peace, for after all the outward relations of 
peace cannot be well maintained without the peace-in- 
spiring, peace-governing principle within. 

‘* In time of peace, prepare for war,’’ it issaid. It is 
being done, and in some places where one would scarcely 
expect so great an inconsistency to be tolerated. 
peace is not such a bad condition in the life of ordinary 
industrious people that preparations should be made for 
war, rather than for a continuance of peace. 

A value has been attached to ath/etics of which ad- 
vantage is being taken, in the absence of standing armies, 
to introduce militarism into the school and even the 
church, as a means of physical culture. The insidious 
sophistry of this age has sought to introduce the dram 
shop as a moral force into the work of the church with as 
good pretence of reason. This spirit looks like some- 
thing, the culture of the age may well endeavor in the in- 
terests of peace to eradicate. The home, the school, the 
press, the church, must be insistent upon higher ideals, 
the higher and definite aims of a truer citizenship. The 
youth should be more imbued with the importance of 
self-control, unselfishness, justice, mercy, forgiveness, 
sincerity, respect for parents and associates ; and parents, 
too, need to cultivate the same virtues in themselves and 
show due regard to youth. While the schools lead 
him into the peaceful fields of knowledge and truth, he 
should learn to avoid sham and empty show. The ideals 
of higher citizenship and true patriotism should be kept 
before him, and he will discover and despise that shallow 
spurious loyalty which only, under some wave of excite- 
ment, prostrates itself at the feet of mere politicians. 
Let him learn that ordinary ambition and fame is a de- 
lusion, that it may not be assumed that the world and 
mankind exist for him to prey upon and appropriate to 
his own special advantage, when his wits have become 
sufficiently sharpened that he may hold himself aloof from 
its responsibilities, which are, afterall, its highest privil- 
eges. Impress him with the fact that the humblest citi. 
zen is an important factor in the triumphant progress of 
the world in peace, and that aspiration to fill a place of 
special influence carries with it the greater obligation of 
employing it for the greater good. Inspire him with a 
loyalty to the clear principles and endeavor which pro- 
motes the education, the material comfort and happiness 
of fellow-country men, especially those in greatest need. 

Let the youth of the English-speaking world, to be- 
gin with, be fixed in the thought of the unity for peaceful 
purpose of the Anglo-Saxon race,—the steady, persever- 
ing, civilizing race of mankind. 

Let the glowing fire of youthful patriotism burn into 
his heart a resolution that Ags country shall be a strong 
light, a bright constellation in the promotion of that 
great confederacy ; fasten his gaze beyond this condition 
even to the greater family of God, the broader field of 
the world’s domain, till there opens up the wider duty 
and unsullied pleasures of life in its contribution to the 
final victory, the federation of the world in the bonds of 


Surely. 


| Temperance. 


its narratives of battles, as a history of much misdirected 
heroism and abhorrent failure. With greater satisfaction 
will he study how good increased nevertheless, and how 
peaceful pursuits advanced. He will discover that the 
distinguished bravery and loyalty of his race in battle 
were in the humble, solitary, principle-guided inartyr, 
sublime. Let him emulate the latter. 

A fuller attention, then, to character-formation in the 
inner life in youth, with high and fixed ideals of duty 
and citizenship constantly in view, is essential to the pro- 
motion and support of peace. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CONCLUSION OF JOHN J. CORNELL’S VISITS. 


First-pay, Ninth month 1. A beautiful, clear, cool 
morning. A large meeting gathered in the Quaker Street 
meeting-house, to whom the gospel message had a free 
flow. The question, ‘‘ What makes a Christian, and What 
the object and effect of a Christian life?’’ was the theme. 
It was shown that it was not profession or belief that made 
a Christian, but a Christ-like life of self-denial, watchful- 
ness, and dedication to the will of the Lord. In the 
afternoon a meeting of the Philanthropic Committee was 
held, which I had been invited to address on the topic of 
This was nearly as well attended as the 
morning meeting, and the address appeared to give 
satisfaction. 

It is the custom in this neighborhood for the congre- 
gation of the Christian church to adjourn their morning 
meeting and attend ours on these occasions, and in the 
evening for Friends to unite with them in holding a union 
service in their house, and it was at this time the evening 
for the union service between the Christian and Metho- 
dist congregations, hence a very large meeting gathered 
in the evening, the opening services of which were con- 
ducted by the Methodist minister, and the opportunity 
for a discourse was left to me. The subject presented to 
my mind was from the text: ‘‘ Wherefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them,’’ from which was drawn the lesson 
how to apply the requirements of Truth to our every day 
life. When the meeting concluded testimonies of satis- 
faction and of thankfulness for the opportunity were 
given. We returned to Francis Hoag’s for the night. 

Second-day 2. Attended the quarterly meeting 
(Duanesburg) at Quaker Street this morning. The meet- 
ing was small, but there was evidence of life and interest. 
I found it my place to explain our fundamental princi- 
ples, and to give a reason for some of our views and prac- 
tices in the first meeting. That for discipline was occu- 
pied with routine business. A number of the yearly 
meeting’s visiting committee were present. After meet- 
ing we went home with William Chadwick, who with his 
wife and children gave us a cordial welcome. In the 
afternoon William took us for a ride, and gave us a fine 
view of their beautiful country. At one place we could see 
into three counties in the distance, and at the same time 
have a glimpse of the Catskill mountain range, and of the 
Berkshire hills in Massachusetts. We enjoyed this grand 
and extensive outlook, while there lay at our side and in 
our front the slope of the hill descending to the south, 
well-cultivated and with a great many fields of buck- 
wheat, which was promising a fine yield. The evening 
was spent in a pleasant social way, and was apparently 
enjoyed by all. 

Third-day. We left this hospitable home for Albany, 
where we dined with Mary Davis and daughter, and in the 
afternoon took the cars for New Baltimore. We were met 
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at the station by the children of William Bedell, and 
taken to their home near the Coeyman’s meeting-house, 
where we were to hold a meeting the next day. Here, 
too, we were kindly entertained, and remained with them 
for the night. 

Fourth-day. Went to the meeting at the usual hour. 
In consequence of a fair being held near they said the 
meeting would be small, but about forty gathered, to 
whom the flow of the Gospel was just as free and full as 
though there had been hundreds. There were hungry 
ones present, and especially some young people, and as 
the simple religion taught by Jesus was opened to them, 
showing how it could and ought to be applied to our 
every-day life, and what blessed fruits would result there- 
from, they listened attentively and appreciatively, and 
many expressions that we had had a good meeting, and 
of thankfulness that we had come among them were made 
at the close. 

After meeting we went home with William Hoag and 
wife. He is now in his 88th year, yet is quite smart and 
active. We there took the boat for Hudson to pay a 
visit to Sarah A. Macy, arriving at her home a little 
after 7 p. m. 

Fifth-day morning, we took a ride and walk to see 
the beautiful scenery from the outlook near the shores of 
the Hudson, and the more extended one from the hill 
back of the city, from which on a clear day we have a 
fine view of the Catskill mountains and the Mountain 
House, but it was so hazy that we could only dimly see 
the mountains. 
for young women and girls, as they are sent here from 
different parts of the State, from the age of 12 to 25. 
While we could not help but admire the neatness and 


order in which everything is kept, and the evident care 
given to reform the girls and teach them something use- 
ful, which would enable them to get an honest living in 
the world, we were saddened at the thought that there | 
were so many of this class over whose young lives such a | 
cloud had gathered, and especially over those who were 
mothers without the right to be such,—of whom there 


were several. We were told there were 293 inmates in 
the institution, which is wholly governed by women, and 


we learn that our dear friend Phebe C. Wright has been | 
| there Philip Dorland, who had driven twenty-one miles 
| in the extreme heat, from Saratoga, with his daughter and 


making strenuous efforts to have the physician who at- 
tends the sick to be a woman, which it seems to me 
would be not only proper but just and right, and I hope 
she will succeed. After passing another pleasant even- 
ing and a restful night we left Hudson for our Mendon 
home on Sixth-day morning, where we arrived safely a 
little before 6 p.m, At Utica our friends and relatives 
Samuel and Phebe F. Stoutenberg came on the train en 
route for our home and we were glad to greet them. 

This journey has been full of much enjoyment and 
satisfaction. The meetings everywhere were larger than 
we had expected, and though often largely composed of 
those not in membership with us, yet there was a very 
apparent willingness to accept the message delivered, and 
while I could not say that I saw as much to hope for in 
the long continuance of some of the smaller meetings 


visited as might be desired, I yet feel that in each there | 
was a remnant left that were striving to live true to their | 


conceptions of the Divine requirements, and that the 
people were more ready than ever to accept the practical 
teachings of Jesus when they were not clouded with theo- 
logical mysteries, or not asked to accept that as truth 
which did not accord with their own experience, or did 
not demand to be accepted without analysis and reason. 
I feel as I take a retrospect of the present visit that at no 
time in the world’s history has there been a greater 
opening for and willingness to accept our fundamental 


In the afternoon we went to the prison | 
| thence by trolley road to Troy, where we boarded the 








doctrine of Immediate Revelation than now, when it is 
presented without prejudicing the judgment as to what its 
requisitions as to forms of religious devotion or special 
personal conduct or belief shall be. 

In this journey I find we have traveled 300 miles in 
carriage, 1,000 miles by rail, and 150 by boat without 
accident, or serious mishap, for which preservation and 
for the care and qualification received from the Divine 
Father, to whom we feel all the praise is due, we are 
deeply thankful. And for our faithfulness in the work 
assigned, we have gathered our sheaves of peace ip 
abundance. Joun J. CorNeELL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISITING COMMITTEE TRIPS IN NEW YORK 
YEARLY MEETING. 


Notes of a few meetings attended in Eighth month, 
1895, within New York Yearly Meeting, as members of 
the Visiting Committee : 

We left our home on the morning of the 8th and took 
train from White Plains on the Harlem railroad for 
Ghent. We arrived at the home of George T. Powell 
about 10.30 a. m., where we found our friends, John J. 
and Eliza H. Cornell. Next day attended Stanford 
Quarterly Meeting, held at that place, an account of 
which has been given by our friend above mentioned. 
As we were gathered for public worship a feeling of sat- 
isfaction was felt for the privilege of mingling with the 
people there. Seventh-day, the roth, we went to Albany, 


cars on the Fitchburg line for Johnsonville, where we 


| were met by our friend Joseph H. Lawton, who con- 


veyed us six miles to his home at Pittstown. The day 


| was warm but the breezes from the hill tops gave us fresh 


life, and the scenery was grand. Hill top and mountain 
from our own State and Vermont came into view, with 
valley and streams of water, making the contrast pleasing 
to the eye and displaying the varied beauty in nature. 
First-day morning, after being kindly entertained by 
our friends, we were taken by them to their meeting. 
The house, as we approached it, stood pleasantly located 
upon an eminence overlooking fertile fields. We met 


niece, Carrie Raymond, to attend the meeting. The 
membership at Pittstown is very small, but the interest 
in Friends and their principles was manifested by the at- 
tendance, which filled one side of the good-sized house, 
and also the quiet attention of the people. We dined in 
company with a number of Friends at Isaac Norton’s, 
soon after which his son took us in his carriage back to 
Johnsonville, where we took train for Albany, and were 
soon safely within the hospitable home of our friend 
Mary Davis and her daughter, where we remained until 
after breakfast next morning, when we took the day boat 
Albany for Yonkers, thence by trolley to Mount Vernon, 
and train to White Plains, when we were soon home again 
to join the family circle. 

Again on the 21st, after attending our own meeting 
in the morning, accompanied by sister Mary A. Carpen.- 
ter, we went to the city of New York and through it to 
the Erie railroad, where we went whirling along to Wood- 
bury station, and then by carriage were conveyed to the 
homestead of Jacob Seaman, deceased, now occupied by 
his children and invalid sister. A warm welcome awaited 
us, and our stay in their circle was a very pleasant occa- 
sion. Fifth-day, the 22d, we attended Cornwall Monthly 
Meeting, held at Smith’s Clove. Although few in num- 
bers assembled, the silence was solemnizing. Feelings 
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and words of gospel love and encouragement cemented 
us together. The few faithful ones still maintain a week- 
day meeting at that place, and feel the reward therefor. 
In the afternoon James Seaman and wife took us over a 


mountainous road, by country homes filled with city | 


boarders, to J. Quinby Brown’s, to tea, where we mingled 
pleasantly with their family and some of our New York 
friends who are spending the warm summer days in their 
home. 

Sixth-day, a. m., we went on the Western and On- 
tario railroad from Orr’s Mills to Ellenville, to the home 
of Eugene and Ella Clark, where we found a true resting- 


mother, Mary H. Weeks, were from Chappaqua. Many 
pleasant memories of the past were recalled as we min- 
gled socially with them. 
town between two mountains, upon which are boarding- 
houses, filled with people seeking rest and a cool tem- 
perature out from the cities. Seventh-day a. m., Sam- 
uel N. Smith drove from his home for ms, and in the 
afternoon, returning; took us with him in his comfortable 


carriage drawn by a pair of fleet horses, a distance of | 


fourteen miles, arriving at 6 p. m., just as the rain began 
to water mother earth. Just behind us alighted from 
the stage from Fallsburg, twelve miles away, James Sea- 
man and wife, whose mission was also to attend the 
meeting at Neversink. Their effort to be present at that 
time was evidence of their deep interest in the work, and 
was helpful and encouraging to us. 

First-day morning the sun arose clear and everything 
much brightened by the rain of the night before. We 
rode three miles to Neversink Meeting. Upon approach- 
ing the time-honored house, and one in which devoted 
ones have worshipped, who have left their monuments of 
faithful lives behind them, people were gathering in from 
the surrounding country, insomuch that as silence settled 
over us every available seat was taken. Brothers from 
two professions of religions differing from us in name 
were present, and joined in the exercises, and expressed 
at the close a warm fellowship with us. We felt the oc- 
casion profitable to us all, and would encourage Friends 
to attend these meetings that are appointed under the 
direction of the Visiting Committee, as we believe they are 
conducive of good. In the afternoon we were taken 
back to Ellenville by a son-in-law of William Corwin to 
their home, where we were kindly entertained for the 
night. 
cheerful and patient in his infirmities. Second-day 
morning, the 26th, we turned our faces homeward, where 
we arrived in due time, feeling a satisfaction and peace 
of mind attending our efforts. 

R. and E. H. Barnes. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 
‘THe BatH”’ 
distant from the school. 
the week by the boys and three by the girls. 


sixty boys, whose turn it was to bathe, were called be- 


tween five and half-past and marched off, perhaps on a | 
sharp frosty morning, such as we often have at the end | 


of April, and the walk was just long enough to warm 
them. The bath was about twelve feet square, with a 
path on three sides, and a wall surrounding it. A second 
square was covered in for a dressing-room, but it was 
only used by the girls. The boys undressed just outside 


snow. A flight of steps at the entrance corner led down 


into the bath, and a large tub was fixed by them, or by 





| tasks. 


Friend Corwin, though an invalid, was very 


was a cold,chalybeate spring nearly a mile | 
It was used three mornings of | 
Fifty or | 





the jumping board at the other end, in which a master 
stood to help the boysin. The help was given in a very 
summary manner. Little boys and new boys were ex- 
pected to jump from the side, and be caught by the older 


| ones already in the bath ; but if a boy hesitated he was 


seized by a leg or an arm and tossed in, whatever his 


| terror or dread of the water. 


No towels, but a run to dry themselves, and they 
dressed all in a glow. They learned to enjoy it, but it 


| was too much for the weaker ones, and no doubt many 
| were injured by it. 
place from the heat and dust of the car-ride. Ellaand her | 


A crust of bread would have been 
very welcome after the early rising, but none was 


| offered ; an hour’s spelling, as usual, before breakfast, 
| instead. 
Ellenville is a quaint little | 


There were not two opinions about one experience of 
Ackworth doings. Everyone, whether he could do much 
or little, liked skipping, and the Ackworth skipping was 
something wonderful,—quite an institution. The rope 


| used was peculiar to the place, but when invented or by 


whom I never heard. A centre piece of whip-cord was 
fastened to two lengths of tarred rope and these again to 


| two lengths of whip cord which were threaded through 


the handles, thus making a rope of five pieces. This 
was the short rope, the long rope was an ordinary one 


| about thirty feet long and would allow of twenty boys 


skipping init together. ‘* Follow my leader,’’ of course, 
they played in it, and the leader set them some difficult 
Sometimes he jumped on his knees; at others he 
would lie down between the jumps ; again, he would take 
quite a run round and return to the rope at the exact 
moment of its touching the ground, or he would take his 


| short rope and make it keep time with the long one jump- 


ing over both atonce. The figure of eight was thought 
very easy and only worthy of beginners. About the short 
rope skippers there are equally marvelous tales. Single 
skipping, that is, the rope passed once under the feet at 
each spring, became difficult from its slowness to some 
of the more advanced; double and crossing and 
thribble, were ordinary steps. A few could manage four 
turns of the rope in one spring and one boy accomplished 
it twice in succession, which was a great feat. Sixty- 
four turns of thribble skipping are the greatest number 
on record, I believe. 

An ‘‘old scholar,’’ who, as a man, was remarkable 
for the number of languages he knew and could teach, 
and, while still a boy, for his command of English, 
wrote, at the age of twelve, a few lines about this 
thribble skipping, which, though probably well known to 
all Ackworth girls and boys, are worth copying as a 
specimen of juvenile talent : 

‘* Aloof from these the dexterous skipper bounds, 
And lifts his slender form, and thrice revolves 
The cord, ere on his feet again he lights :— 
As if a friendly cloud sustained his frame, 

Or grosser atmosphere kindly upheld him : 
And then he sinks, and rising gracefully, 
The self-same round keeps on, until his blood 
Revolves a brisker current in his veins ; 
With emulation now his visage glows, 

And as again he rises, and again, 

He feels the pride of conscious excellence 


Thrill in his heart, and on his fellows looks 
With smiles of skill superior.” 


As spring came on the little gardens were sources of 
increasing interest, days were longer and brighter, and 
the children began to talk about the General Meeting, 
and to prepare for the examination which annually takes 
place then. Some of them expected to see their friends, 


7 


| others hoped for it, but the greater number only wished 
the wall, and often had to lay their clothes upon the | 


it were possible. Many of them came from the south of 
England, and traveling was difficult and expensive. But 
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all looked forward to the gala time, for if nothing else 
fell to their share there would be a good dinner of lamb 
and green peas, they were told, on both days ; and what 
boy is indifferent to the prospect of an unusually good 
dinner? 

The only difficulty would be the eating of it, and this 
they found to be true when the time arrived. The boys’ 
dining-room was given up to the landlord of the inn for 
the accommodation of his guests, and the boys dined in 
the girls’ apartment after its rightful occupants had fin- 
ished. But there was not room for them to sit down, 
and they stood tightly packed round the table, eyeing 
their trenchers full of unwonted dainties, and speculating 
how much they could secure. 

I suppose we have all seen or heard of the forks of 
that period,—forks of two prongs, fine and wide-spread. 
What chance had the poor pinioned boys of landing their 
peas safely where they were so much desired? They 
could only ‘‘spear’’ two at once however well they 
aimed. A more tantalizing dinner could scarcely have 
been devised. There was no elbow-room for lifting the 
trencher to a level with the mouth, so the reverse was 
the only course. One after another, in different parts of 
the room, according to the position of the master’s back, 
you might see a boy suddenly kneel on the floor and 
hastily sweep a handful of peas into his mouth, then up 
again, hoping for another chance of finishing them. 
less they had been far-seeing enough to pocket a break- 
fast-spoon, what else could they do ! 

Good dinners are apt to remind us of the ‘‘ Apothe- 
cary’s Shop.’’ ‘That was the name of the apartment at 
Ackworth where the nurse was to be found at a certain 
hour each evening, waiting to attend to patients. It was 
situated in a small passage leading from the long one to a 
back entrance, and the door of the master’s study was 
exactly opposite. This was a great resource for nurse. 
If a boy disputed her authority, ‘‘ I'll have thee flogged,’’ 
was sufficient to subdue him at once, for he knew she had 
only to walk across the passage and the preliminary steps 
would literally be taken for carrying her threat into effect. 
Her practice was very simple. ‘‘ For every evil under 
the sun ’’—except chilblains—she had two remedies,— 
horehound tea for coughs and colds, and solution 
(Glauber’s salts) for the rest. For chilblains the rewere 
turpentine if unbroken, and blue lint (lint dipped in blue 
vitriol) for the very bad broken ones. Poor fellows ! 
There was to be no nonsense about chilblains. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 38.—NINTH MONTH 22, 1895. 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 
GOLDEN ‘lexT.—Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do.—Luke 23: 34. 

Scripture Readings: Matt. 27: 35-38; Mark 15: 24-28; Luke 
23: 33, 34, 38. John 19: 18-24. 
HIsTORICAL. 


The following facts are condensed from Farrar’s ‘‘ Life 
of Christ’’: ‘‘ Go,soldier, get ready the cross.’’ In some 
such formula of terrible import Pilate must have given his 
final order. It was now about nine o’clock in the morning. 
The soldiers stripped Jesus of the scarlet war-cloak which 
they had put on him in mockery, and clad him again in 
his own garments. When the cross had been prepared, 
they laid it—or possibly only one beam of it—upon his 
shoulders; and then, amid thousands of spectators, 
coldly inquisitive and furiously hostile, the procession 
Started on its way. 

The cross was not, and could not have been, the mas- 


Un- | 





sive and lofty structure with which such myriads of pictures 
have made us familiar. It was yet large enough to be a 
heavy burden to one enfeebled, as Jesus had been, by the 
terrible scourging and by the previous days and nights of 
violent struggle and mental agony. When it became 
evident that he had not the physical strength to carry the 
cross to Golgotha, the soldiers, impatient of delay, im- 
pressed into their service a man whom they met on the 
way, Simon of Cyrene, probably known to be one of 
Jesus’s sympathizers. Thus at length the procession came 
to the fatal place called Golgotha, or, in its Latin form, 
Calvary—that is, ‘‘ a skull.’’ Why it wasso called is not 
known. It may conceivably have been a well-known 
place of execution ; or possibly, the name may imply a 
bare, rounded, scalp-like elevation. Respecting its site 
volumes have been written, but nothing is known. It 
probably lies buried and obliterated under the mountain- 
ous rubbish-heaps of the ten-times-taken city. The one 
fact that is known is that it was without the city gate. 
The question of its location is immaterial. ‘‘ The 
religion of Christ is spiritual; it needs no relic; it is 


| independent of Holy Places; it says to each of its 


children, not ‘Lo here! and lo there!’ but ‘ The king- 
dom of God is within you.’ ”’ 

The three crosses of Jesus and the two malefactors 
were then laid on the ground—that of Jesus, which was 
doubtless taller than the other two, being placed in bitter 
scorn inthe midst. Probably the cross-beam and certainly 
the title, ‘‘ The King of the Jews,’’ were nailed in place. 
The tortures of this death are too horrible to enumerate. 
Crucifixion was a Roman death penalty, and was much 
more cruel than the Jewish forms of capital punishment. 
The latter aimed constantly at mercy. 

The character of Pilate is somewhat enigmatical, and 
affords subject for study. Did he or did he not believe 
the words he wrote, ‘‘ King of the Jew’’? If he did 
believe them was it that he was more than half convinced 
of the majesty of the sufferer, but was overruled by his 
own interests as governor under Roman authority? or 
was it in derision of Jews and Jesus alike that the title 
was written ? 

The Jews did not quite approve of the inscription. 
They would have had Pilate write that Jesus had assumed 
the title. His reply does not show him as the wavering, 
uncertain mind that he is often represented. He here 
appears firm and decided. Consistency would indicate 
that he had carried one purpose throughout, that he had 


| no true scruple in passing the death sentence, that he 
| held the entire Jewish race in contempt, and that he did 


not wish to be held responsible for the execution on 
Calvary. 


TEACHING. 


This last scene in the life of Jesus Christ is too full of 
meaning to be adequately considered in a lesson leaf. The 
Golden Text suggests one subject of the greatest import- 
ance—forgiveness. Jesus made no idle or meaningless 
prayers. If, then, the Father could forgive these inhuman 
persecutors, there is certainly nothing in God’s attitude 
toward the sinner which prevents a_ reconciliation. 
Moreover, in our relations with one another, if Jesus is 
our example, there is no limit to forgiveness. What are 
our petty sufferings compared with the torture of body, 
mind, and spirit which Jesus endured ? and yet he for- 
gave—not a month ora year later, but in the midst of his 
keenest agony. What ‘‘ justification’’ for our quarrels 
can we find in the example of Jesus? There is indeed 
in the Christ spirit a sublimity of which our souls have 
hardly even dreamed. It is doubtless not to be reached 
at a single bound, but it may be approached through a 
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life of love and service. Before it can be fully attained, 
the whole life must come into harmony with the Divine 
spirit. 


LESSON NOTES. 

It is clearly to be seen from the standpoint of the nine- 
teenth century’s close, that they who crucified Jesus did 
not know what they were doing. Hard as were their 
hearts and bitter their hatred of their rejected king, they 
had not the faintest realization of the depth of meaning 
in their deed: of its long evil consequences to them- 
selves, their children, and the world at large ; of the great 
harvest of secondary results which were purely good. 
They did not know it was the Messiah whom they were 


crucifying, nor did they know of the great love of the | 


Father who would gladly have reconciled their wayward 
spirits to his truth through Jesus’s teachings. They knew 
not of the thousands upon thousands who should bow the 
knee even to that outward cross and worship as a God 
him who was crucified upon it. Still less could they 
know of the ‘‘ little flock,’’ the more spiritually-minded 
from every sect of Christians, who should absorb into 
their lives the very essence of Jesus’s spirit and endeavor 
to worship the Father as Jesus worshipped. 

Did Jesus know? Whatever the depth of his pro- 
phetic wisdom and insight, it was more, he has told us, 
than he could disclose to his disciples. He evidently 
knew much more than his persecutors, who did not look 
beyond the day. 

It is the godlike nature which does forgive, for it can 
see far beyond the pettiness and folly and blundering 
ignorance of those who would do harm. The godlike 
nature lives in the present, rather than in the past or 
future, but all time is present to it. It foresees with such 
absolute, clear faith, that it possesses already ‘‘ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for.’’ It ‘‘ hath the whole future 
in the bottom of the heart.’’ It can afford to forgive 
out of the richness of its sublime faith and love, as the 
littleness of selfishness cannot. We forgive everything 
to children, for they cannot know what they do. As we 
grow into the divine spirit we can forgive any personal 
wrong in simple love and pity of those who do the wrong, 
for neither do they realize the extent of what they are 
doing. 

Of the consequences of our own acts we often have 
not the slightest conception ; but we may rest assured 
that however time and circumstance may magnify the re- 
sults, good deeds tend always toward the establishment 
of the heavenly kingdom, and evil toward the postpone- 
ment of that divine rule. Thus our responsibility in- 
creases with our measure of wisdom ; and to whom much 
is given, from him much shall be required. 





TREES IN THE City or Lonpon.—Within the 
memory of many persons, London was once, like many 
American cities, absolutely treeless, —nothing but brick, 
stone, and mortar being seen anywhere. Of late years 
intelligent horticulture has been drawn into service, and 
trees and shrubs are being planted everywhere, and not 
merely planted, but well cared for afterwards. Experts 
are employed especially for this purpose. A census has 
recently been taken by order of the London City 
Council,——a census easily taken by reason of the expert 
tree men who are regularly employed to look after 
them. The number of trees growing in the public high- 
ways of the City of London is found to be fourteen 
thousand,seven hundred. These are on the public high- 
ways alone, and notin the parks. Thisshows progress in 
a sensible direction.—AMechans’ Monthly. 
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EDUCATION AMONGST FRIENDS. 
At the recent committee meetings held at Coldstream, 
Ontario, there was no one subject claiming attention 
that excited a more lively and wide-spread interest than 
that which occupied the session devoted to the Committee 
on Education. There seems to be a growing concern 
among us to have our children under the care of Friends 
during their school years. An awakening desire also to 
have them well educated. How to give them broad cul- 
ture and yet keep them in close contact with those whose 
principles are fixed in accord with the faith of Friends, 
is the great problem to be solved. Friends are not a 
numerous people, and while a few can maintain a meeting, 
it is not so easy to maintain a school, when the require- 
ments are so varied. It is the solving of this difficult 
question, as well as the improving of methods in our 
Friends’ schools and institutions of learning along all 
lines, that now engrosses the thoughts of our Friendly 
educators. Both teachers and parents, and all interested 
in our Society as a continuing Society, are coming more 
and more to see the advantages to be gained by the young 
in associating intimately while at school with those whose 
ideas of morality and religion are on the same broad plane. 
Although Friends, on account of their fundamental prin- 
ciple of individual responsibility, do not teach religion 
formally, yet nevertheless it is taught by infusion, so to 
speak, and this very infusion of the Friendly element is 
what isso desirable to have maintained by close associa- 
tion during the formative period. 

We believe our form of religious faith enriches us 
and makes us not only good Friends but good citizens, 
we should therefore more and more try to have our 
children trained in accord with it and not dissipate our 
strength by neglecting this fostering care. Especially 
when the time comes to send them from beneath the par- 
ental roof, and while they are yet young in the exper- 
iences of life, we should well consider where we shall 
place them. 

Fortunately for us now,—thanks to the generosity of 
many noble Friends who loved and valued their Society 
and wisely saw that, if it was to be perpetuated, it must 
have scholastic institutions,—many can place their chil- 
dren under Friendly influences while from home at school. 
We have as yet no large University, but moderation is a 
great Friendly testimony and we should be content to 
give our children their first glimpse of life away from 
home where their untried powers will not be put to the 
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all classes of society. This test can come later when 
principles are more firmly established. 

Along this educational line there is for us a large field 
for labor, and we must seek best wisdom to faithfully 
perform the work, that we may reach the many who are 
yet lacking the opportunities of Friendly intercourse, 
while being intellectually fitted for the battle of life. 





MARRIAGES. 


WATSON—ATKINSON.—In Buckingham Friends’ meeting- 
house, Ninth month 5, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting, George Watson, of Doylestown, son 
of the late Judge Richard Watson, and Mary Janney Atkinson, daugh- 
ter of Jos. S. and Eliza H. Atkinson, of Lahaska. 

ROGERS—ATKINSON.—In Mount Holly, N. J., on Second- 
day, Fifth month 27, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, Samuel E. Rogers, 
of Mt. Holly, and Edith R. Atkinson, of Jacksonville, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BENTLEY.—At Stanford Heights, N. Y., Ninth month 7, 1895, 
Henry Bentley, of Germantown, Philadelphia, in his 64th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

_ Fora number of years he was President of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 


HOUSTON.—At his residence, Chester, Pa., Ninth month 2, | 


1895, Thomas J. Houston, aged 59 years; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
Interment from Sadsbury meeting house, Christiana, Pa. 
KNOWLES.—Near Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., Third 
month 24, 1895, at the home of her brother, James Knowles, Elizabeth 
Knowles ; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 
‘« Not changed ! O precious thought 
To those whose hearts are riven ; 
Not changed ! just gone before, 
To fill a place in Heaven.’’ 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., 


Ninth month 5, 1895, Abbie T. Lippincott, formerly of Riverton, N. J., 
daughter of Mary and the late Peter Lippincott ; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting held at Moorestown, N. J. 

Interment at Westfield, N. J. 


MOORE.—Eighth month 23, 1895, at his residence, East Orange, 
N. J., Charles F. R. Moore, in the 73d year of his age; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of New York. 

. This dear Friend was one of the small company which was wont 
to assemble for worship at the Indulged Meeting held in Orange, N. J., 
and for the past twenty years was in regular attendance there when 
health permitted. He was the son of Joseph Moore, who had a 
membership with Friends, and was born Tenth month 25, 1823. He 
had not himself a birthright in the Society; nevertheless during his 
early life he attended Millbrook Meeting, near Dover, N. J. © After 
receiving as good an education as the common schools of the town 
afforded, Charles learned and worked at the trade of tanning and shoe 
making, which were then largely combined. Subsequently he entered 
the service of the Morris & Essex Railroad Company, in New Jersey. 
In 1846 he was appointed axeman by the chief engineer, who was 
constructing the line from Morristown to Dover, and he drove the first 
stake in front of the academy at Dover. Later he was placed in 
charge of the work, remaining so until its completion. At the time of 
his death he was the oldest conductor in term of service with the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western railroad, and up to within two days of 
his death, which was caused by Bright’s disease, ‘‘ran”’ his train as 
usual. Last Fourth month he completed 49 years in the employ of 
that railroad. 

Charles was held in high esteem by all who knew him. While he 
did not become a member of our Religious Society until about four 
years ago, yet throughout his career his life and conduct were those of 
the conscientious Friend, and he was so regarded and spoken of by 
his associates. For a uumber of years he was so situated that a 
Friends’ meeting was not accessible to him, but notwithstanding this, 
his affection for the principles of the Society remained with him, and 
after his removal to East Orange he was again permitted to attend 
meeting, and he once remarked that the hour spent there was the hap- 
piest of all the week. aR. Re 


PARRISH.—On the morning of Ninth month 4, 1895, at South- 
ampton, Long Island, N. Y., in the 81st year of her age, Sarah Red- 
wood Parrish, widow of Isaac Parrish, M. D.; a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 

PASSMORE,.—At Kinsers, Lancaster Co., Pa., Ninth month 5, 
1895, Emeline, daughter of Enoch and Marge Passmore. 


| this part of the work. 
| Sixth-day morning, Eighth month 30, going by the way 








SMEDLEY.—At Westtown, Pa., Eighth month 22, 1895, Sara 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Benjamin K. and the late Mary B. 
Smedley, aged 23 months. 


STEVENSON.—At 321 Broomall street, Chester, Pa., Eighth 
month 28, 1895, Samuel Hilliard Stevenson, in the 75th year of his 
age ; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 


WALTER.—Suddenly, at his residence, Media, Pa., Fourth-day 
morning, Ninth month 4, 1895, Nicholas F. Walter, in his 81st year. 


WILLIAMS.—At the residence of his brother-in-law, Lewis 
Pidgeon, Wadesville, Va., Eighth month 29, 1895, James W. Wil- 
liams, son of the late William Wiliams, of Waterford, Va., in his 39th 
year ; a member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 

[In a notice of his decease, under the heading ‘‘A Very Sad 
Death,” a local newspaper, the Loudoun 7e/ephone, says : “ Just four 
weeks before [his death] he was taken sick, while in Washington, 
and at once proceeded to the home of his sister, in Clarke county, 
where everything that the attending physician and loving hands could 
do was done for him ; but disease wasted his vitality away, and for 
many days prior to the day of his death he lay in a semi-conscious 
stupor. On the 31st a very large concourse of relatives and 
friends gathered at the residence of Robert R. Walker, evidencing 
their interest in the life that had so lately and sadly ended. The 
silence of the solemn occasion was broken by Jesse Hoge and Rev. 
Wilson in words suited to the occasion, after which the body was 
borne to the graveyard and laid by the side of that of his wife who 
died a year ago. The death of his wife was an affliction from which 
he seemed never to recover. 

‘* Two children survive the early death of the parents, a little boy 
of about five summers, and a baby about a year old. 

‘* The deceased was an honorable, upright man, and one who en- 
joyed the high esteem of the entire community.’ ] 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING, PA. 


| Notes of the proposed visit to Ohio Yearly Meeting 


continued : 
On account of the death of our beloved mother, 


| Hannah T. Borton, we were not able to attend the yearly 


meeting as we had arranged. As time for Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting drew near (having planned to attend it on 
our return from Ohio) we felt it right to go back and finish 
We therefore left our home on 


of Pennsylvania railroad to Tyrone, and thence to Port 
Matilda, where we arrived in the morning. We found 
Edwin Way with his carriage waiting to take us to the 
home of his mother, Sarah Way (widow of Caleb Way), 
where we were kindly cared for. Here we met with 
Phebe Griffith and Emily Jackson, who had arrived be- 
fore us, on their return from Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

After a comfortable night’s rest we attended the First- 
day School Conference on Seventh-day morning, which 
was not so large on account of heavy showers which hegan 
in the morning but cleared by noon. This was an inter- 
esting gathering of young and old. After the reports 
were read from the schools we were favored with inter- 
esting exercises, consisting of essays and recitations, and 
profitable remarks were made from some who were 
present, relating to the First-day school work. Here we 
met with our friend Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore, who had 
arrived that morning, to attend the quarterly meeting. 

We dined with Joseph Eves, who lives near the meet- 
ing-house, where we gathered again at three o’clock to 
meet with Friends in their meeting of ministers and 
elders, which was a profitable season. We went home 
with Robert Way for tea, where we met with quite a 
gathering of young Friends. In the evening we returned 
to the meeting-house, and attended a meeting arranged 
by the Committee on Philanthropic Labor, and listened 
to some excellent papers and remarks on the five different 
subjects in this line of work. It was well attended. 
After the meeting we returned to Sarah Way’s for the 
night. First-day morning attended meeting for public 
worship in the meeting-house, where people gathered for 
miles around, so that the house would not hold them all, 
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and they congregated outside about the doors and win- 
dows listening to the words of Gospel love as they were 
freely offered. Phebe Griffith appeared in supplication 
early in the meeting, bringing a silence. Joel Borton 
revived the Scripture text: ‘‘ As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ all are made alive.’’ He was followed by Nathan 
Moore and Phebe Griffith. Close attention was given, 
and it was felt to be a favored meeting. We dined at 
Jeremiah Way’s, where we met with his family and sey- 
eral other Friends. Aftera little rest we again assembled, 
a meeting having been arranged at 3.30 o’clock. The 
house was again filled, with many outside. Testimony 
was borne to the truth that the Grace of God which 
bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men, declaring 
this to be the means whereby we may obtain salvation. 
This was thought to be a good meeting. The Methodist 
minister of Stormstown had arranged a meeting for that 
afternoon, but finding that his congregation had gone to 
our meeting, he came also. He had previously invited us 
to hold a meeting in their meeting-house that evening, 
and giving it due consideration we concluded to do so. 
After taking tea with William Way, who lives in the vil- 
lage, we again gathered for the purpose of religious 
worship, this time in one of the ‘steeple houses,’’ as 
George Fox sometimes called them. It proved to be a 
very large and satisfactory meeting, and the message was 
handed forth that ‘‘ God is love, and they that dwell in 
love dwell in God,’’ by J. B., calling all to faithfulness 
to the inward revelation and manifestation of God’s word. 
Phebe Griffith spoke in behalf of the sisters being faithful 
in doing their part in the church ; that when the Gospel 
message was given not to withhold it, explaining the posi- 
tion of woman in our own Society. Nathan Moore also 
‘offered earnest words of exhortation. This meeting was 
owned, we felt, by our Heavenly Father, and much ap- 
preciated by those present. We returned to Sarah Way’s 
for the night, with peaceful minds and glad to rest from 
our day’s labors. 

On Second-day morning, before the quarterly meet- 
ing, called to see a Friend who had not been out with 
us at the meetings. At 10 o’clock gathered to transact 
the business of the meeting, which was entered into after 
a short silence, giving opportunity for religious service. 
At the close of the meeting feelings of thankfulness were 
expressed for the many favors we had enjoyed. During 
the different sessions of the meeting, we dined at Rebecca 
Fisher’s, then returned to Sarah Way’s, where some 
young Friends had arranged for a parlor meeting at half- 
past seven in the evening. The large parlor was filled 
with an interesting company of young people and others. 
A deep feeling of love spread over us, and the spirit of 
the Lord was felt to be in our midst. Several short tes- 
timonies were offered. This closed our labors at this 
time. 

Third-day morning we made an early start for home, 
where we arrived in the evening, finding all well. In the 
carrying out of this visit we realized how little we know 
what is in store for us. All we can do is to go forth, 
trusting and believing, with full faith that God doeth all 
things well, is too wise to err, and too good to be unkind. 
If mistakes are made it is on our part. Thankful hearts 
were ours that we had reached the end of the service, as 
presented in the outstart of our labors when we com- 
menced the work in Virginia at Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, where, in our last notes, we neglected to mention 
the pleasant, restful evening we spent at Thomas Smith’s 
on First-day evening, where we met with a number of 
young Friends from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Our 
sister, Rachel M. Lippincott,and companion, were not 
favored to accompany us in this last visit. M. E. B. 
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SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Woodstown, 
Ninth month 5, and was more largely attended than usual, 
owing partly, I think, to the fine weather at this season 
of the year, as many Friends come in private conveyances. 
The meeting of ministers and elders on the preceding 
day was thought to be a favored one. Allusion was feel- 
ingly made to the death of Hannah T. Borton, a beloved 
elder and mother in Israel in this part of the vineyard, 
whose recent death has left a void in the meeting and 
sorrow in many hearts. In the evening the meeting- 
house was again thrown open for a conference under the 
care of the Philanthropic Committee, to the profit and 
interest of a large audience. Young Friends contributed 
to a very lively and well selected program, and read pa- 
pers on ‘* Temperance Work in Public Schools,’’ ‘‘ Prison 
Reform,’’ and ‘*‘ Woman Suffrage.’’ 

The quarterly meeting next day was addressed by 
Walter Laing, Allen Flitcraft, Joseph B. Livezey, Watson 
Tomlinson, and a Methodist minister. After a fervent 
prayer by Rachel M. Lippincott, the business session was 
entered upon. If it had been done without closing the 
partition it would have been pleasanter to my mind and 
better order preserved. A minute of unity from Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., for Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft 
was presented and read. The three queries and other 
usual business was disposed of. Comment on the second 
Query in women’s branch was participated in by several 
speakers in an earnest manner. The nomination for a 
new Committee on Circular Meetings was united with, 
and they appointed for one year. S. B. F. 


Newtown L£nterprise, 7th: ‘Isaac H. Hillborn, of 
Philadelphia, and H. E. Paull, of Lancaster, were very 
acceptable visitors at the Wrightstown First-day school 
and meeting, last First-day, the 1st inst. Feeling discourses 
were delivered on truth and gentleness and humility, 
based upon Scripture teachings, which were highly ap- 
preciated by the large number assembled. H. E. Paull, 
who is the pastor of a Baptist church in Lancaster, is 
speaking in Bucks county on reform questions, and had 
never mingled with Friends or attended any of their 
meetings before. He expressed himself as being well 
pleased with his visit and found a liberality and kindness 
among Friends that should exist between all Christian 
sects.’’ 


In closing his report of the recent committee confer- 
ences at Coldstream, in Young Friends’ Review, Edgar M. 
Zavitz says: ‘*I might state here as a supplement to the 
proceedings of the Committee of the Philanthropic Union, 
that its meetings, like those of the other committees, 
were in reality more ot a conference nature than of busi- 
ness routine, and as a private member of Genessee 
Yearly Meeting, giving my private opinion, I am per- 
fectly satisfied with this solution of the question, ‘ How 
can we divide the benefit of the General Conferences 
with the smaller Yearly Meetings?’ We have had a 
Conference at Coldstream about as large as we can ac- 
commodate, rivalling in gua/ity the glorious one at Chap- 
paqua.”’ 


7 


Friends! you should be more just than others in your 
words and dealings and more righteous, holy, and pure in 
your lives and conversations, so that your lives and con- 
versations may preach.— George Fox. 


One part of the science of living is to learn just what 
our responsibility is, and to let other people’s alone.— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE REGION OF NINE PARTNERS. 
WHILE sojourning for a few weeks with a friend in her 
home amidst the beautiful hills of Dutchess county, New 
York, the thought of the many friends who might be in- 
terested in the facts daily brought to my notice induces 
me to offer you a short sketch from this classic ground ; 
classic, because a century ago was located here the re- 
nowned Nine Partners Boarding-School, under the care 
of New York Yearly Meeting. 

This school was the educational centre for Friends in 
the early part of the present century ; here our beloved 
friends James and Lucretia Mott received their education, 
and were afterward enrolled among the teachers in the 
institution, and there are still living a few representa- 
tives of this once popular boarding school. The property 
has passed out of the hands of Friends, and a pleasant- 
looking residence now occupies the site, which remains 
to be a spot of historic memory. 

This section of country was originally owned by nine 
men, who held it in partnership, from which fact the im- 
mediate district was designated Nine Partners. A large 
portion of this tract was appropriated to meeting pur- 
poses, including a graveyard, school ground, and a meet- 
ing-house which was built of logs. In 1780 this was re- 
placed by a stone structure, which is still in good preser- 
vation. The brick were made on the ground, as in that 
day it materially reduced the expense. Adjoining is the 


graveyard, and many names of loved and valued Friends 
can be read on the white stones recording their departure. 
A little company of choice Friends still assemble in the 
meeting-house, but the introduction into the county of 
other denominations represented by five different places 
of worship has divided the religious interests of the 


people. 

A short distance from Friends’ meeting-house is the 
home of Franklin and Jane Carpenter, the latter a 
daughter of Jacob and Deborah Willetts, in whose popu- 
lar boarding-school our friend Annie Shoemaker, now 
Principal of the Girls’ Central School, Philadelphia, was 
once a successful and beloved teacher. 

The appearance of the country is unusually attractive; 
the houses generally suggest the idea of thrift and com- 
fort, and an abundance of flowers adorn and beautify 
them. On many of the hills are handsome residences 
owned by families who come here from the city for the 
summer, and from the drives around them extended 
views of grandeur and beauty are unfolded. The Berk- 
shire Hills and the Catskill mountains, forty miles dis- 
tant, can be seen from many points, and on a cloudless 
day three mountain houses are visible, and the outline of 
the Catskills is clearly defined. 

The drives are of great variety, and some of them im- 
pressive and beautiful beyond description, as instanced by 
those leading to Wassaic Mountains, Dover Plains, at 
which place is the ‘‘ Stone Church,’’ a cave formed by 
Nature in the massive rocks, the entrance to which is 
Gothic in character, whence the name originated. The 
roads are exceptionally fine. The earth on each side is 
thrown up on the middle, then by heavy pressure is 
packed down ; this process is again and again repeated 
until they are hard and smooth. 

Our friends the late Jonathan and Lydia Ann Thorne, 
once resided here, and some of their descendants stiil 
live here during the summer, and they, as well as their 
parents, are closely identified with the interests of this 
community. The children have just finished and pre- 
sented to the village of Millbrook a ‘‘ Memorial Build- 
ing,’’ in memory of their parents. It is a large struc- 
ture of yellow brick and white marble, and is a substan- 
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tial and beautiful building, and will accommodate up- 
wards of two hundred pupils. These have heretofore 
attended the three public schools in the district, but in 
future they will all, with the exception of the primary 
classes, occupy the ‘‘ Memorial Building,’’ to which they 
will be admitted irrespective of color or sect. A large 
auditorium in the building is to be used for lectures and 
such other purposes as are calculated to advance the edu- 
cational interests of the neighberhood. 
Millbrook, N. Y., Ninth month 7. 


H. E. K. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A VISIT TO OLD PLYMOUTH. 


Amon the places of especial historical interest in this 
country there are few, if any, that excel the old town of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, where the Pilgrim fathers 
landed and made their first settlement. Having enjoyed 
the pleasure of a visit there this summer with a party of 
friends, some notes relating thereto may possess interest 
for the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

Plymouth is situated on the coast of Massachusetts 
Bay, about fifty miles south-east of Boston, from which 
place it is reached by the Old Colony Railroad (Kneeland 
Street station). There are two routes by rail,—the in- 
land and the shore route ; the latter being the more in- 
teresting of the two, because it touches one or two points 
of historic interest, which the other does not, and also 
affords some beautiful views of the sea. One of the 
points of interest through which this route passes is 
Marshfield, where Daniel Webster made his home when 
free from the cares of public life. The run down from 
Boston occupies about an hour and a half. 

There are four principal points of interest in the old 
town of the Pilgrims: these are, Plymouth Rock, upon 
which the forefathers landed; the old cemetery where 
the noted dead were buried ; Pilgrim Hall, which con- 
tains a museum of relics and antiquities; and the Fore- 
fathers’ Monument, erected a few years ago by the de- 
scendants of the early settlers. 

Pilgrim Rock is of course, the leading attraction of 
the place, and visitors usually direct their steps toward it 
soon after arriving in the town. A walk of a few blocks 
from the railroad station, or the Samoset House, the chief 
hotel of the place, along the Main street with its over- 
arching elm trees and quaint old houses, many of them 
with gables turned toward the street, brings the visitor to 
the historic rock. It is now surrounded and protected by 
a granite and iron canopy, with iron grating doors on 
the four sides, which are usually open during the day time, 
so that all visitors may have the pleasure of actually step- 
ping upon the rock, as did the forefathers when they 
landed. ‘The doors are closed at night to protect the 
rock from those who always need a bit of every object of 
especial interest they see, as a proof to others that they 
have seen it. The rock is over the exact spot in which 
it was lying when the Mayflower arrived in 1620, but is 
now about 20 feet higher, it having been necessary to 
raise it because of the building of wharves near-by to 
accommodate the commerce of the town. The portion 
of the rock now visible is about two feet high, of irregu- 
lar shape, about three feet one way and two feet the other. 
The only inscription on the rock is the date,—1620,— 
deeply cut in the surface. In the upper part of the 
canopy are gathered the bones of human beings,—sup- 
posed to be the remains of some of the early settlers. 
The canopy was erected over the rock shortly after the 
close of the late war, it having been found necessary to 
protect it in some way from the destroying hand of the 
relic-hunter. 
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The old cemetery is full of interest for the antiquarian 
and lover of the quaint and curious. Here are some of 
the oldest graves and monuments, and most peculiar 
tribute to departed worth, to be found in this country. 
The inscriptions on some of the old tombstones, now al- 
most illegible, show that some of those whose bodies were 
here interred were born as long ago as 1550, and even 
earlier. It is said that more than one-half of those who 
first came over in the Mayflower and landed here on 
Plymouth Rock in the early part of the winter of 1620, 
were not able to survive the cruel winter weather and the 
many privations they were compelled to suffer. They 
were buried near the shore and the survivors leveled off 
the many graves in the following spring and planted corn 
upon them, so that the hostile Indians near them might 
not know how terribly their numbers had been depleted 
by death. 

One of the most imposing monuments in the old cem- 
etery is that erected in memory of Governor William 
Bradford, the second governor of the settlement. Among 
the most pleasing inscriptions is one which records the 
virtues of a woman who lived to a very advanced age, 
who was so beloved by her neighbors and friends that 
they placed this monument here in her memory ; of her 
the inscription says that she was a sincere believer in the 
teachings of the Christian religion, ‘‘ cheered by its com- 
fort and supported by its hope.’’ One of the most 
touching inscriptions, now over a century old, is on a 
monument erected in memory of a boy who died at the 
age of four years. Of him his parents said : 

‘** Heaven knows how great a man he might have grown; 
But we, how rare a child he died.’’ 

Pilgrim Hall was erected about a half century ago to 
contain relics of the forefathers. The collection is a 
most interesting one, from the large oil paintings illus- 
trating the Embarkation and the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
down to the household utensils which they used at the 
time of their first settlement. Here were to be seen the 
firearms that Miles Standish used, and also a Bible that 
John Alden had owned. Here was a copy of the com- 
pact made on board the Mayflower, which is regarded as 
the very beginning of government by a majority of those 
governed ; the dawn of free popular government. Per- 
haps the most interesting object here is a page of the last 
sermon delivered by their old pastor, John Robinson, to 
the Pilgrims just before they embarked. After reminding 
them, in beginning his sermon, that in all probability 
they and he would never meet on earth again, he said, in 
words that might well be adopted by every Christian 
minister, ‘* I charge you, brethren, that you follow me no 
further than I have followed Jesus Christ.’’ In the 
course of this same last discourse he told them that if new 
truth should at any time be presented to them, they ought 
not to reject it simply because it was new ; but that they 


should carefully examine it, and if they found it to bethe | 


truth to them, they should adopt it and follow it, for he 
was ‘‘ persuaded that the whole counsel of God had not 
yet been revealed to men.’’ How different the early 
history of Massachusetts might have been if a minister of 
the broad mind and liberal spirit of John Robinson had 
been the Puritan leader in Boston in the place of narrow, 
intolerant Cotton Mather. 

The Forefather’s Monument is erected on an eminence 
overlooking the town and bay, situated somewhat in the 
rear of the built-up portion of the town. It is about 
eighty feet high, and is composed chiefly of a beautiful 
and commanding female figure representing Faith. At 
each of the four corners of the pedastal are placed figures 
of Heroic size representing religion, education, law, and 
freedom. In the face of each front of the pedastal are 


set most beautiful a/to-relievos of Carrara marble, repre- 
senting the Embarkation of the Pilgrims, the Landing, 
the Compact, and a Treaty with the Indians; these are 
exquisite specimens of the sculptor’s art, and add greatly 
to the interest of the monument. But the towering figure 
of Faith, fully sixty feet in height, is the crowning feat- 
ure of this fine tribute to the Pilgrim Fathers. As one 
looks at it from a distance, and sees the serene and beau- 
tiful face, and the uplifted arm and finger pointing 
toward heaven, and as the harmony of the grand, majes- 
tic figure with the spiritual thought which it typifies 
gradually grows upon him, he cannot but think how 
those who first set foot upon this barren shore would 
have rejoiced to see such a figure as they approached the 
land. And yet, did they not see, by the eye of faith, what 
we now see here cut in granite ? the figure of Faith with 
uplifted arm, pointing to heaven ? 

Aside from the leading attractions above mentioned, 
the old town is well worth a visit for its own sake. As 
one enjoys a quiet stroll along its streets, beneath its 
elms, beside its ancient houses, or along the shore, it 
seems to possess a charm that sets it quite apart from 
other towns, and the visit here, so full of interest, is one 
not soon to be forgotten. . me 

Conshohocken, Pa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


IMPRESSIONS IN COLORADO AND 
MEXICO. 


AFTER our visit to Laramie and Wheatland, we rested 
about ten days, visiting our friends at Bennet, Fairbury, 
and Lincoln. (Not much rest, either; these western 
people don’t let preachers rest much.) We again started 
out on our exploring trip through southern Colorado and 
New Mexico, this time without our good, kind friend, 
Rose Griest. Daniel Griest, my wife Sarah Ann, and 
myself constituted the company. Leaving Lincoln on 
the 16th we met Daniel in the evening at Ellis, and 
reached Denver in the early morning. Here we took the 
Colorado Midland road for Colorado Springs and Manitou 
to spend the day, and enjoy sights materially differing from 
anything we had seen and no less majestic. 

When we stand at the base of Pike’s Peak, we are 
compelled to realize that we are indeed in a mountain 
region. My first glimpse of this peak was from a station 
called ‘‘ First View,’’ on the U. P. R. R., which must 
be near 200 miles away. It does not look so wonderfully 
big, but here it is in all its majestic grandeur. We did 
think of mounting the summit on the cog railroad, but on 
being informed it took $5 each for the round trip of nine 
miles we concluded to stay down and /oo& up to the 15,- 
000 feet snow-capped summit. 

Colorado Springs and Manitou are only a few miles 
separated, are renowned health and pleasure resorts, 
where one can find ample opportunity to spend all the 
money one wants to. At the time of our visit there was 
a great rush of tourists who were as their tastes suggested, 
enjoying life. The little burros were in great demand 
for rugged mountain climbing. The poor little things 
looked as if they needed the care of a humane society. I 
would rather walk, or stay at home, than ride them. We 
only visited one point of especial interest, the Garden of 
the Gods, which I will not even try to describe. If I 
should, it would take a whole article. Its objects of in- 
terest, as pointed out by our guide, include Ben Butler, 
Bride and Groom, the Kissing Camels, Punch and Judy, . 
Old Dinah, The Dutchman, The Pancakes, The Wine 
Cellar, (but no wine), The Gate-way, and a vast number 
of other names ; it would take days to investigate. We 


NEW 
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returned to the city tired and ready for rest to start at 
3.a.m., on the Santa Fé road for our long trip south. 
Near the depot we noticed ‘‘ rooms to rent,’’ on a resi- 
dence. Daniel and I asked for acommodations. 

Daniel always uses ‘‘ thee ’’ and ‘‘ thou.’’ The woman 
said, ‘‘ Did I hear ‘thee’ from one of you?’’ ‘ Yes.’’ 
** Well, come right in; of course, you may stay. I ama 
Friend, too.’’ So we were at home fora few hours. Some- 
times we gain a little by showing our sign, and probably 
some of us should be alittle more careful to remember it. 

I was surprised at the rugged scenery of this trip south 
from Denver. It was more rugged than our trip across 
the mountains, though generally at a less elevation. We 
pass through La Junta (pronounced La Hunta), Trinidad, 
and through a long tunnel at an elevation of near 8,000 
feet, and towards evening begin to see some of the char- 
acteristics of Mexican Indian life in the adode houses and 
the dbronchos. 

Night closes in on us, and weil it is so, for with the 
daylight comes such a change! We might take ship at 
New York, and after thousands of miles land on foreign 
soil,—it seemed to me the change could be no greater 
than here. It was a foreign-looking and speaking peo- 
ple we had reached and omnipresent nasty little dirty 
adobe hovels (not all so), and from every hand seemed 
to come the query, Am I in the United States? The 
most primitive architecture and methods of work! We 
noticed a three horse team and wagon. 


hind horses, a man was riding the front one, the only 
harness a rope tied to the saddle horn and the end of the 
tongue, and they were doing good work. Harvest was 


in progress, and need I say we saw no self-binders ? not 
even a cradle to cut the grain! The old sickle our grand- 


fathers used is the universal harvester. The first indica- 
tion of threshing was a stationary steam thresher, to which 
the grain was hauled for many miles. Further on, not 
even that, but a flock of goats corraled in a small circular 
pen, with the whole family prodding and yelling to keep 
them moving to tread out the wheat. For cleaning only 
a windy day and a pitch-fork is their fanning mill. How 
is this for our proud United States, and right under the 
shadow of a church that was old when George Fox was 
born ? 

We visited old Santa Fé, with its San Miguel Church, 
said to have been built near the middle of the 15th Cen- 
tury. The emotions on viewing this pile of dry mud, 
(called adode walls), that is far from comely, can better 
be felt than described. In another part of the city is an 
old building, called the ‘‘ Palace,’’ in which their roy- 
alty formerly resided, and which at one time was their 
inquisition in which many a poor, deluded votary of a 
misguided faith met his fate. It is yet used for offices 
and other purposes. It was built in 1590. Of course, 
the ravages of time have left but a portion of the old 
material, but it has been so kept in repair as to have been 
in constant use. Not much of irrigation, or of the bet- 
ter view of this interesting section has been given, but 
will be the subject of a future article. I have not even 
tried at descriptions, but rather given impressions that 
were so new, and in a great degree unexpected. In my 
next I will speak of as good results from intelligent effort 
as can be found in any seemingly more favored localities. 

This Territory, New Mexico, is just experiencing the 
dawn of a brighter day. When its climate and other ad- 
vantages become better known, it will rapidly develop 
and take its rank as one of our most prosperous States. 
It has the climate, soil, and water that are the necessary 
elements for success. EDWARD COALE. 

Holder, Til. 


They were going | and well-bent must be the bow, and surer the arrow to 


up a sand hill; the old Mexican was whipping the two | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A WOODRANGER’S TALK ABOUT BIRDS. 
( Concluded.) 


True bird of the wildwood is this same king of the 
woodpecker tribe, whose fluty call to his mate you may 
never hear out of his native wilds. Beginning with that 
great black specimen, whose splendid topknot flashes 
like some gorgeous blossom amidst the dim verdure of 
those depths, down to the demure and peaceable sap- 
sucker, whose tiny, blood-red dot is his sole badge of 
clanship, I do not know any birds more likely to engross 
your interest than the woodpeckers all throughout their 
varied species. 

‘*Qh!’’ cried a little girl to me once, ‘of all the 
woodpeckers give me the golden-wing.’’ 

Well, I grant that the golden-wing, or flicker, as 
some call him, has his interesting traits; but for close 
study give me the read-headed white-tail! For pure 
bravado there is no match for him throughout his tribe. 
He is the pertest, the noisiest, the most quarrelsome of 
birds, the knave of knaves. There is nothing he thinks 
he can’t do ; even to ‘‘ singing his love-song to the morn ”’ 
like a veritable mavis ; whereas every woodranger knows 
his attempts are laughable efforts of sheer impertinence, 
and that his ‘‘ qu-e-a-r-r! squ-e-a-r-r! ’’ is the most rasp- 
ing of wood-notes. 

He is a wonderful dodger, too, this same white tail, 


wing him in flight. Many’s the hour I have spent mark- 
ing his ways, for the longer your acquaintance with him- 
the more there is to find out about his tricky traits 
and the more satisfaction you get in bringing him down. 
He is the born enemy of his kinsman, the golden-wing, 
and seizes every chance to bully him. Many’s the day 
I’ve watched his tricks, and thus learned a thing or two 
in natural history to prove my masters mistaken. One 
especially connected with this same golden-wing, or 
flicker, I will mention here. 

Let me first, however, state that the golden-wing is 
the most inoffensive of woodpeckers, and forbears greatly 
with the white-tail. Nevertheless, though no warrior, 
he is forced into yearly battles ; as, if he fights at all, it 
will be in defense of his ancestral hall, from which it is 
his enemy’s delight to eject him. 

Now a golden-wing’s castle is always to be found 
under a projecting knob in a tree ; ‘‘ and this,’’ says the 
naturalist, ‘‘ gives evidence of that wonderful bird wis- 
dom we term instinct, which directs him to choose that 
home; for, in that knob he finds a water-shed to his 
hall door.’’ 

‘‘Sir!’’ I must reply, ‘‘this is a mistake; not the 
first one, nor I fear the last, to be made by men of 
science, if you will pardon my saying so, and will permit 
an obscure woodranger to set you right.’’ 

This choice of his home is indeed an evidence of the 
golden-wing’s wonderful instinct ; but his motive is a 
‘« military precaution’’ on the part of this least of war- 
riors, against the assaults of the white-tail, whose strategy 
is to get as near as he can over against the cavity, to peck 
at the golden-wing’s head every time he would raise the 
siege. 

I made this discovery once, when, lying in covert for 
larger game than woodpeckers, happened to spy a golden- 
wing besieged by one of these audacious white-tails ; 
the mean purpose of the stronger against the weaker, and 
but for that overhanging knob, the besieged would have 
been pecked to death before he could have got out of 
his hole. , 

Well, this pretty little flicker did, at last, get out, 
and gallantly he strove against his wary foe ; but he could 
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not stand up long against such a marauder ; so outrage and 
ouster won the fight, and then it was a sight to see the 
airs of that villain white-tail. No sooner had his victim 
given up, than he stood, as it were, on tiptoe upon that 
knob, screaming ‘‘ che-a-rr! che-a-rr!’’—the best he 
could do in the way of crowing over the vanquished, and 
then darted into the hole before the true owner was out of 
sight. 

Ha! my fine rogue, prithee, fancy yourself safe just 
until the avenger tips his shaft. 

Hardly had thought framed its purpose, when there 
came flitting through the dusk a great horned owl and 
perched upon a broken limb, just underneath that hole. 
Lie still, and see what follows, for though now nightfall, 
the battle having been of some duration, the moon, the 
full moon, is up. It is shining directly behind the great 
bird of Minerva, and presently its huge outlines are 
thrown out in full relief by that silvery flood of light. 
Ha! here comes my dodger sure enough. In and out, 
in and out of the hole he darts, raining his most vicious 
pecks upon his new neighbor, before that bird of wisdom 
can get even a blink at the assaulter. Her perch is getting 
too hot for her liking, and lest so fine a chance is lost, I 
Speed my arrow, and avenging poor goldenwings, lay low 
the dodger, and send the bird ‘‘of a solemn strain’’ 
hooting away to lonelier wilds. 

Once again I was forced to wing the ‘‘ Shaft of Re- 
venge ’’ against these woodland “‘ raiders.”’ 

This was on a bright, autumn day, when the mast of 
the oak and beech floats gently downward to carpet the 
forest aisles and fill them with jubilant noise and the flut- 
ter of gay-glancing wings. 

Roland had just left me and I stood a moment watch- 
ing in lazy admiration his true archer’s pose. His dark 
tweed dress belted in with green, his quiver at his back 
gay with its red, white, and yellow-feathered arrows, his 
broad drab hat with looped-up brim, his right foot planted 
firmly, his left well-advanced, his body bent slightly 
backward, his left arm thrust straight out on a line with 
his shoulders, his face turned square over to the left 
and his right hand drawn above the right shoulder, while 
every feature was fixed intent, made a striking picture, set 
in surroundings no less picturesque. Far over the mound 
upon which he stood waved the green fans of a clump ot 
tall paimettos, before him a shallow lake shining like 


molten gold in the sunlight, beyond glimpses of grassy | 


meadows, and in the background the forest, like a solid 
wall of foliage rising heavenward. 

Suddenly the twang of his bow tells of the arrow on 
its way. I snatch off my hat and swaying it madly over 
head yell until the forest resounds again. 

Yet Roland has missed hismark. But ’twas an arrow 
so well sent at a bird on the wing that any true archer 
must have applauded even the miss. Hesent back to me 
a laughing glance and an expressive gesture towards the 
greenwood, and passed onward through the water and off 
for the meadows. 

He was right; my call is in these depths behind 
where the birds and squirrels are hard at work, storing 
mast for winter days. 

I chose a nice little covert before which lay a green 
glade, a perfect fairy-ring for the sprites to foot it all un- 
seen when the moon only, besides themselves, is abroad ; 
among the trees beyond was one of the busiest, noisiest 
of woodland communities I have ever seen, and the 
busiest and noisiest of that throng was the red-head, 
white-tail woodpecker. 

You would have declared them to be the busiest of 
the whole flock of birds, and so they were—busy-bodies, 


|; Own. 
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making more fuss, and meddling with every other bird, 
instead of minding their own business. 

I had soon picked out one scamp as the greatest 
pretender among them all, and though full three hours I 
lay there waiting for my brother, I could not discover 
that he stored a single nut, or took one morsel of food 
himself, yet so swift were his movements in meddling 
with his neighbors that [ dared not take eye off him one 
instant lest [ should lose sight of him and so fail to dis- 
cover his plans of attack. 

Many were his skirmishes and his bare-faced devices, 
in the midst of which I saw him suddenly dart away from 
the workers as if frightened, and clawing up the stem of 
a pine-standing somewhat away, and alone, cower under 
aknob. There he flattened himself, as best he could 
out of sight of his companions, and waited so long I got 
quite puzzled as to what he meant by it. But presently 
up rose another bird, and winging its way straight to that 
tree, perched himself upon that very knob, holding an 
acorn in his beak. He cocked his head from side to side, 
as if quite aware there were dishonest fellows abroad, and 
determining to choose a safe store-house, yet not quite 
sure of his vantage-ground. Finally, he made decision 
of a crevice in the knob laid his acorn over it, and 
pounded at it until it seemed well-wedged-in, then 
fluttered down to bring another. All this time the rogue 
underneath was as still as a mouse in hiding; but no 
sooner was the owner of that acorn down, than he 
scuttled round, hopped upon the knob, and darting his 
bill into the crevice, tweaked out the acorn, and flung it 
away, screaming with delight, at his success. 

But short was his joy, for well did the other bird un- 
derstand the demoniac scream of the white-tail, and 
moreover, this was neither a little peaceable sap-sucker, 
nor timid yellow-hammer, but one of the species fully 
his match, and which, coming back, took hold of him 
forthwith, and trounced him well ; for, bully as he is, the 
white-tail is very much of a coward. 

Well, just let me add that, to satisfy myself, I followed 
up that white-tail, and when killed I examined his crop 
—which is a bird’s stomach. I found it, as I had 
expected, quite empty, his intestines very nearly so, and 
his body almost emaciated. 

With as fair chances for making a good living as any 
bird there, why should he have failed? Simply because 
he was a meddler, and busied himself too much about 
the affairs of his neighbors, instead of attending to his 
ay TAs 


DrRovuGHT IN INDIANA.—A letter from our friend John 
L. Thomas, Pendleton, Indiana, (the northern central 
part of the State), Eighth month 28, says: 

‘« We are suffering for rain exceedingly. Scarcely no 
timothy hay, about one-third of a crop of clover, one- 
fourth of a crop of wheat, and possibly one-third of corn. 
Vegetables very scarce. Apples and peas are very 
abundant. Our streams are very low, and springs and 
wells are drying up in many places. Our knowledge does 
not extend back far enough to recall such a general 
drouth. Yet but little sickness. 

‘«Qur people are usually very patient and discreet, 
and thankful for our other blessings, for in the pasf we 
have had so many bountiful crops.’’ 


To suffer and be silent, that is a divine art. There is 
weakness in the excessive craving for sympathy. You 
think that you are having a harder time than your neigh- 
bor, from whose lips no complaint ever escapes; but, if 
you knew what his lot is, you might deem yourself for- 
tunate in comparison with him.— Zhe Watchman. 
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THE MEETINGS AT COLDSTREAM. 

Young Friends’ Review. 
The Executive Committee meetings of the General Con- 
ference, held at Coldstream, Ontario, belong to the past, 
but the memory of them will linger long in the minds of 
all who were present. The large numbers in attendance 
and the interest manifested from the beginning, and which 
increased as the meetings progressed, even to the very 
last, showed to some degree the importance of these 
gatherings. The freedom with which the doors were 
opened to all, and the cordial invitation extended by the 
committee to all Friends to participate in the proceed- 
ings, united at once visitors and visited in the promotion 
of the work. 

The occasion of the meetings at Coldstream is un- 
doubtedly an epoch making period in the holding of the 
Executive Committee meetings. The experiment of 
holding such a gathering within one of the Yearly Meet- 
ings in the year intervening the General Conferences, 


has proved itself a success beyond all expectation, and° 


with the methods likely to be adopted at the next General 


Conference forsholding the General Conference in the | 


future, is more than likely to meet the needs of all the 
yearly meetings and to keep up a lively interest in the 
good work. 


The invitation extended by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- | 
ing to hold the next General Conference at Swarthmore | 
College was most cordially accepted and the date of com- | 


mencement was made Eighth month roth, next year. 
The importance of throwing the Friendly influence 
about our children, while they are receiving their educa- 
tion, was timely dealt with, and many suggestions of 
value were presented. Swarthmore College and the 


Friendly influence it is now exerting was earnestly pre- | 
sented and its methods warmly defended by its many | 
Our Society of | 


friends who were in attendance here. 
Friends is undoubtedly beginning to feel the helpful in- 
fluences of Swarthmore to a much greater extent than in 


the past, and Ex President Dr. Edward H. Magill seems | best national safeguard, and not the military spirit or military training. 
preéminently the connecting link which is drawing into 


INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON FOoLIAGE.—Professor Stras- 


whom students in plant life have looked up to as among 


their greatest teachers, and it is therefore with some sur- | 
prise that Americans read a recent paper of his in con- | 


nection with the influence of climate on the structure of 
leaves. He takes, for an illustration, the European 
beech. He says that when the beech produces its leaves 
in the deep shade of the forest, they are larger and finer 
than the leaves of the same tree exposed to full sunlight, 
and from this he deduces a general principle that abund- 
ance of sunlight to a dry atmosphere is the reoson why 
leaves are thick and small. Yet it has been for over a 
quarter of a century placed on record, and admitted as 
an undeniable fact, that in the case of allied species of 


European and American trees, the leaves of the American | 


are larger and thinner than the leaves of the European. 


The American linden has larger and thinner leaves than | 


the European linden. So has the American sweet 
chestnut, American oak, American ash, American 
buttonwood or sycamore, and, in fact, all American trees 
that have close European allies. 
contend for a moment that the English climate is dryer, 
or that there is more light or more longer continued 
sunlight in England than America. It is unfortunate when 
great authorities like Strasburger attempt to found great 
scientific truths on such slender materials.—AMechans’ 
Monthly. 





And yet no one will | 





Educational Bepartment. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

THE Pennsylvania School Journal (Lancaster) for the current month 
gives a very full report of the proceedings of the State Teachers’ 
Association, at Mt. Gretna, in Lebanon county, in the Sixth month. 
The first paper read was one on Physical Culture, by a teacher of 
Reading, Amanda Stout, who favored the teaching of ‘“ the elementary 
steps of military training,” and said that ‘‘ a good system of physical 
culture and military training will lighten your school duties, 
and make happier boys and girls, who will grow up and become 
better men and women.” 

In the discussion that followed, opinion seemed pretty equally di- 
vided. Professor Donald, Pine Grove, favored military training. 
‘* The time is at hand,’ he declared, ‘‘ when the State will demand 
that her youth be prepared to defend their liberty. Boys should 
be taught marching at least in school; and it would do no harm to 
teach them how to handle sword and musket.” Professor Deatrick, 
of Kutztown Normal School, thought that ‘‘ the habit of prompt obe- 
dience to command in military drill is certainly useful.’’ 

Superintendent Mackey, Butler, pertinently asked, ‘‘ Why should 
the sentiment of patriotism gather about military instruction? We are 
told such teaching is a necessity, or will be in the near future; that 
does not seem certain. Is there not great danger in teaching children 
to use sword and gun, unless we are sure we give them the true spirit 
of patriotism at the same time ?—unless we know whether they will 
use the weapons on the right side ?’’ 

Superintendent Farquhar said that ‘‘ military drill is likely to run 
into extremes, and do more harm than good. The idea of preparing 
to defend kept in the front, is not far from the disposition to make 
war. Let us not make the physical anend. We should give most 
attention to the most important thing—an honest, godly life.”’ 

Professor A. F, K. Krout, Philadelphia, said that in that city not 
only do we have physical exercises in all schools and some military 
movements, but the young people’s societies, Sunday-schools, and 


| churches have taken it up, and are organizing into companies, regi- 
| ments, and even * brigades’—some using the manual of arms. 
| kind of training is promotive of good citizenship, and it would be 


This 


proper for the State to require such work in her schools.’’ 

Professor H. E. Gehman, Ephrata: ‘‘ Everybody believes in hav- 
ing the body properly taken care of, but not everybody believes in 
military training, either as the best means of physical development or 
as a safeguard of the nation. The great warlike nations that ruled the 


| world for a while, but have disappeared forever, reached their highest 


military development after they had passed their prime and were verg- 
ing toward their fall. The honesty and uprightness of a people is the 


Our line of teaching should be that not might but right should and 
will triumph.” 


UNIONVILLE ACADEMY: JONATHAN GAUSE. 


P | Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
burger is one of those eminent European botanists to 


Unionville is a pleasantly situated village, nine miles southwest of 
West Chester, at the junction of the Doe Run and Wilmington road 
with the State Road. About 1835 a movement was made in this 
place looking towards the erection of buildings and the establishment 
of a boarding-school here. The money was soon subscribed and a 
large, two-storied Academy building of brick was erected on a fine 
slope of ground to the west of the village, at the forks of the two 
principal roads above mentioned. Soon after a large boarding house 
was erected to match, and the two handsome buildings, with the ample 
playgrounds around made quite an imposing appearance. The neigh- 


| borhood was mainly settled by Friends, and furnished quite a good 


many pupils, coming often several miles to attend it. The first teacher 
whom I remember was Cheney Hannum, and soon after, about 1838, 
Jonathan Gause, who had formerly had a boarding and day school 
both at West Chester and Marshallton, removed there. He was a 
man peculiarly qualified for a teacher of youth. Though not a pro- 
found scholar, perhaps, yet his faculty for teaching was certainly of a 
high order; that which may have been cloudy and obscure to the 
mind of a dull pupil, after his explanation was made more clear, and 
its easier solution soon followed. He began to teach, I believe, when 
quite a young man, and I may say it was his life work. Of the Society 
of Friends while I knew him, he was an exemplary member and ap- 
proved minister. 

In the Fall term of 1841 my mother sent me to this school. There 
were during this session over one hundred pupils and two assistant 
teachers, Milton Durnall and George P. Davis. From my piece book 
of that winter I will give the names of those who wrote little remind- 


| ers in it of the youthful friendships formed there. 


Here follows the list of names: Richard B. Groff, Henry John, 


| Thomas Gawthrop, Benjamin Franklin Vandever, Richard D. Wells, 


Edwin Garrett, Jacob Wickersham, Joshua Wickersham, Wm. H. 
Taylor, Thomas P. Hughes, Thomas H. Smedley, of Willistown, 
Chester county, Pa.; Horatio Kans, of Lancaster county; Joseph 
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Downing, Uwchlan, Chester county; Ellis H. P. Parker, Caleb H. 

Horne, J]. Howard Pugh, Stephen H. Jackson, Thomas M. Moore, 
Edwin H. Seal, Unionville ; George W. Peirce, Nimrod Horne, Na- 
than B. Hayes, J. Bayard Taylor, (the poet and traveler), Milton B. 
Buffington, Joshua Cloud, Victor Baric, (of Bordeaux, France, who 
was there to study the English language) ; James P. Wickersham, the fa- 
mous educator ; Edward B. Ashbridge, of East Goshen, Chester county ; 
Jacob Trimble, Nathaniel Ring, Anthony Morris, Samuel G. Haslett. 
In later years, as 1 was there as a teacher until 1851, I will mention 
also a few that I can now remember: Eli Logan, James Logan, T. J. 
Jackson, Thos. Jackson, Job Hayes, Jacob W. Harvey, late County 
Superintendent of Chester county; Isaac Spaakman, lately of Coates- 
ville; Brinton Woodward, now of Lawrence, Kansas, traveler and 
author ; Jabez Bailey, teacher, Jones Bailey, who became, I think, a 
noted surgeon, now deceased; the two sisters, the Misses Bernard ; 
Emmor Ramsey, of Londonderry, Chester county; Henry B. Pratt, of 
Delaware county; Nathan Leinbach, of Bucks county; Philip Wood- 
ward, of Chester county, and many others, of course, that I cannot re- 
member, but these are sufficient to distinguish the school as one of merit. 

The course of instruction embraced the English branches, together 
with arithmetic, algebra, geometry, surveying, both theoretical and 
practical, also the Latin and French languages, the latter of which, 
Uncle Jonathan (as the boys called him), spoke with considerable 
fluency. This was the first school in which I had seen a blackboard ; 
this, and a pair of English globes and a surveyor’s compass completed 
the apparatus outfit. Uncle Jonathan was a superior reader, and read- 
ing was the first exercise of the afternoon session, and it is not super- 
fluous to say that it always elicited profound attention on the part of 
the scholars. He had a deep, sonorous, and mellow voice, that 
sounded clear and distinct through the two large school-rooms. 

The charges at this school for board, washing, and tuition were 
$30 per quarter of twelve weeks, or $2.50 per week ; tuition alone 50 
cents per week. The boarding was in every respect good and amply 
sufficient. 


Upon one other point, I would say that, if a pupil considered him- 


self at all qualified to teach a school, he would ask Uncle Jonathan | 


about the matter, and if he considered him worthy of recommendation 


he would give him such a paper, stating the branches he thought he | 


he would be qualified to teach, and his fitness for the position asked 
for, and I know that he would say to some that if they did not feel 
able to come back to school, yet desired to study other branches, they 
should come to him and he would trust them to pay him when they 
had earned the money. In this way this benevolent teacher assisted 
many a deserving youth to acquire an education that otherwise they 
could scarcely have attained. THOMAS BAKER. 
Octorara, Lancaster county, Pa. 





Bucks County NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION.—The meeting 
of the Bucks County Natural Science Asscciation, at the George 
School, on Seventh day afternoon last, was well attended. Officers 
were chosen, as follows: Dr. Joseph Thomas, of Quakertown, 
president ; Horace Woodman, of Langhorne, vice-president; Belle 
Vansant, Newtown, secretary; Mrs. Dr. Charles B. Smith, of New- 
town, treasurer. Papers were read, or extempore remarks made by 
M. Amanda Heston, Margaret Stavely, on ‘‘ Hibernating Butterflies ” ; 
Dr. Willard Maris, on *‘ Birds’’; Dr. Abbott, and others. Belle 
Vansant gave a talk on ‘* Alge.” Dr. Thomas's recent gift of a 
collection of birds, in a glass case, was inspected, and Prof. Holmes 
called the attention of those present to the collection of minerals. 
Part of this collection was made by Dr. Stubbs, of Lancaster, and 
the other part by Dr. Corson, of Plymouth Meeting. Dr. Thomas 
being absent, the subject which was assigned to him, “ How to Study 
Birds,’’ was given to Dr. Abbott, who spoke briefly, enlarging on 
points taken from the paper of Dr. Maris, among them the origin of 
the migration of birds. A discussion followed in which Dr. Holmes, 
the acting chairman, Nathaniel Richards, and others took part. Dr. 


Maris gave advice as to when to begin the study of birds, winter time | 


being the best, as there are fewer species ; also to begin with the male 


bird, as he has more brilliant plumage and is thus more easy of 
identification. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS.—Elizabeth Lloyd has been appointed 
assistant principal of the public schools at New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins reached Nashville safely, with his wife and | oe ee ee 
| that she was then intending to leave for the East in a few days. 


child, on the 5th instant, and has entered upon his duties at Vander- 
bilt University. 

Woodstown, N. J., Friends’ School opened on Second-day morning, 
with an attendance somewhat smaller than had been hoped for. 
Other scholars are expected to come in. 

The work on the new building for Friends’ Central School, in this 
city, is being pushed forward with energy, and the contractors express 


their purpose to complete it at the time agreed on, the beginning of 
next month. 


COMMITTEE MEETING. —The Educational Committee of this yearly 
meeting held an important meeting, at 15th and Race sts., on Seventh- 
day, the 7th. There was a large attendance. The work for the 
ensuing year was laid out and sub-committees appointed. 














CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NEWTOWN, Pa.—The first meeting of the Friends’ Association for 
this season was held at Merrick Reeder’s, on Sterling street, on 
Fourth-day evening, the 4th inst. There was a good attendance of 
middle-aged and elderly Friends, and considerable interest was mani- 
fested in the proceedings. Elizabeth G. Stapler read a biographical 
sketch of Margaret Fell; Thaddeus S. Kenderdine read a paper he 
had prepared on the social condition of England at the time of Fox ; 
one of Margaret Fox’s letters was read by Lettie W. Eyre; Sue A: 
Mitchell briefly answered the question ‘‘ What did Benjamin Hallo- 
well mean by the expression, ‘ Friends do not ask or desire other peo- 
ple to join their organization?’ ’’ The introduction to the revised dis- 
cipline of the Society was read by Sarah J. Reeder, and compared 
with the introduction to the old discipline. The next meeting will be 
held at Robert Kenderdine’s on the evening of the first Fourth day in 
Tenth month. 





SOLEBURY, PA.—A very interesting meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Solebury was held in Solebury meeting-house, First-day 
afternoon, Ninth month 8. First in order was the reading of the 
minutes, which were approved, after which the secretary, Ely J. 
Smith, read the constitution and by-laws, as drawn up by the Execu- 
tive Committee. With slight amendment they were adopted. The 
-subject for the day, ‘* William Penn,” was then treated in a biographi- 
cal sketch, by Addie M. Phillips, and a paper on Penn’s influence 
over the Society of Friends, by Emma L. Rice. Edith Michener and 
George H. Ely both read able essays on “ Military Drill in the Public 
Schools.’’ Each of the four papers was discussed at length. 

The Executive Committee made the following appointments for 
next meeting: ‘‘A Sketch of the Life of Lucretia Mott,’’ to Ella B. 
Carter. A paper relative to her religious works, to Martha Simpson. 
A question, ‘‘Are Friends Careful in Plainness of Speech and Ap- 
parel ?’’ to Mattie Reeder, and another relating to the life and works 
of William Penn while a resident of Bucks county, to Elizabeth Lloyd. 

At the close of the meeting the constitution was signed by many of 
those present. The Association, which will hereafter meet on the after- 
noon of the second First-day of each month, with the exception of 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth months, adjourned to meet in Solebury 
meeting-house, Tenth month 13. a ee 


THE LIBR ARY. 


THE significance of the temperance movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church is commented on in the ‘‘ Progress of the World” department 
of the current issue of the Review of Reviews. The editor concludes 
that the best Catholic public sentiment, quite as truly as the best 


| Protestant public sentiment, is in favor of a law-enforcing policy to- 


ward the saloons. The same magazine calls attention to the change in 
European sentiment on the liquor question, as shown especially in the 
establishment of the French monopoly of the manufacture and whole- 
sale supply of strong liquors, in the work of the Belgian commission, 
and in the still more important action taken by Russia in setting up a 


| government monopoly of the entire wholesale and retail traffic in 


liquors throughout the empire. ‘‘ Everywhere in Europe,” it says, 
‘*the fact is becoming recognized that liquor selling is not only an 


| unbecoming business, but one that is socially and politically danger- 


ous—requiring new and rigid regulation or else total suppression.” 

The United Friend, the monthly journal issued under the charge 
of Charles Francis Saunders, (19 North Second St., Philadelphia), 
announces that its issue will be continued another year. ‘‘ Sufficient 
encouragement,” it says, ‘‘ has been received from present subscribers 
to warrant us, we believe, in entering upon another volume on Ninth 
month 15.” The character of the paper will be unchanged, but 
advertisements will be omitted. 





McClure’s Magazine for the current month contains an illustrated 
article by Garrett P. Serviss, the well-knowo astronomer, describing 
the thrilling experiences of an amateur mountaineer in climbing to the 
top of the Matterhorn. 


PERSONAI AL NOTES. 


She 
expected to stop at Lincoln, Nebraska, on her way to Chicago ané 
Illinois Yearly Meeting. After so long an absence from meeting, she 


says, ‘* | can sympathize with our isolated members.” 


Serena A. Minard, of St. Thomas, Canada, whose departure for 
Europe in Sixth month last was mentioned at that time, has been 
accompanied by Phebe C. Wright and Amy Willets. They attended 
the Prison Congress at Paris, being accredited as delegates by the 
Philanthropic Committee of New York Yearly Meeting. 

Aaron B. Ivins and his wife are at Poland Springs House, S. Po- 


| land, Maine, for a sojourn of a fortnight. 


A note from Annie Shoemaker, dated Eighth month 26, says: 


| «To-morrow we leave Oxford, after a three weeks’ stay. A week ago- 
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we went to Kenilworth, Warwick, and Stratford-on-Avon. Though 
Kenilworth is little except a ruin there was more than I expected to 
see. It is a place thronging with historic associations which make 
the visit both delightful and sad. The fine castle of Warwick, with 
its park, magnificent trees, and interesting pictures, was next in our 
plan. Taking a carriage here we drove to Stratford through miles 
of beautiful rural England. We went through the usual course of 
sight-seeing, ending with Ann Hathaway’s cottage, which is the most 
picturesque part. On last Second-day I went to Windsor, then to 
Stoke Pogis and Burnham Beeches.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE QUESTION OF “ OVERPRODUCTION,”’ ETC, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I HAVE been interested in the remarks of David Newport, and also in 
the criticism by John D. Hicks. I give it as my opinion that it is not 


overproduction but underconsumption that lies at the bottom of our | 
Let the one billion, five hundred millions now passing | 
into the till of the rumseller annually be expended for the comfortable | 


difficulties. 


housing, feeding, clothing, and educating of the hungry, poverty- 


stricken millions among the residents of these United States, and there | 
would remain no surplus production, but instead thereof it would soon | 


be found there was not sufficient to fill the demand. The farmer 
would be required to enlarge his business, the manufacturers to start 
up, and a new demand for labor would give employment to the millions 
of the now enforced idlers. The varied monopolies have their influ- 
ences, but they are small compared to the drink traffic. 
let the citizens of these United States be permitted to return to the right 
use of their natural abilities, and the governing powers of their God- 


given common sense unaffected by the poison of alcoholic drinks, and | 
they would by the judicious use of their ballots regulate and remedy | 


all other ills, and there would cease the cry of overproduction among us. 
Macedon Center, N. Y. W. G. BARKER. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Through the kindness of Elizabeth Harris I have had the pleasure | 


of reading your paper and have been benefitted thereby. Some weeks 
ago I was glad to see an article by D. Newport on “ Poverty and its 
Causes,”’ which I thought was timely. But then came a criticism of it 
by Friend Hicks, who claims the low price of wheat and other farm 
products and consequent hard times, are due to overproduction. Al 

though I have not the statistics by me at this time, yet I donot hesi- 
tate to state positively that the increase in the crop of wheat and other 
farm products for the last three years has not nearly kept pace with the 
increase of population. I do not hesitate to make another statement 
which I am sure the facts will sustain, that if every individual in the 
nation were supplied with an amount of flour and bacon equal to what 
the government supplies to its soldiers, that so far from being an over- 
production of these staples there would be a deficiency each year. 
For the last three or four years many people in this country have suf- 
fered for the want of sufficient food, and some have actually died of 
starvation. And these have not been alone the indolent and vicious 
who have thus suffered, but such as have done the best they knew by 
honest toil to procure the necessaries to sustain life. 

Then if overproduction will not account for the constantly-increas- 
ing distress and poverty of the producers of wealth, where but to the 
Government are we to look for the cause ? T. W. TAYLOR. 

Fountain City, Indiana. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BREAK OF DAY. 


AT break of day with hopeful light 
Far in the eastern heavens bright, 
With faint, gray rays, appears the dawn,— 
The veil of darkness is withdrawn. 
Deep in the blue the morning star 
Less brightly glimmers from afar. 
The pale sky deepens into red, 
More radiant still its colors spread ; 
In harmony, the brilliant signs 
Into a sea of glory shine,— 
When silently, with airy form, 
Aurora opens the gates of morn. 
The feathered creatures far below 
With glad hearts rise in the early glow, 
And all with joy on earth and wing 
Sweetly their grateful anthem sing. 
O fresh and tranquil hour of morn ! 
Welcome the day just newly born, 
And all, with purpose high and true, 
Begin again with steps anew. 

Mary Hoop. 


Suppress that, 


| on the return journey. 


| looking at the stars. 





Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ENDURANCE. 


How much the heart may bear, and yet not break ! 
How much the flesh may suffer, yet not die ! 

I question much if any pain or ache 
Of soul or body brings our end more nigh ; 

Death chooses his own time ; till that is sworn, 
All evils may be borne. 


We shrink and shudder at the surgeon’s knife, 
Each nerve recoiling from the cruel steel, 

Whose edge seems searching for the quivering life, 
Yet to our sense the bitter pangs reveal, 

That still, although the trembling flesh be torn, 
This also can be borne. 


We see a sorrow rising in our way 
And try to flee from the approaching ill ; 
We seek some small escape, we weep and pray ; 
But when the blow falls, then our hearts are still. 
Not that the pain is of its sharpness shorn, 
But that it can be borne. 


We wind our life about another life, 
We hold it closer, dearer than our own ; 
Anon it faints and falls in deathly strife, 
Leaving us stunned and stricken and alone, 
But ah! we do not die with those we mourn ; 
This, also, can be borne. 


Behold, we live through all things, —famine, thirst, 
Bereavement, pain, all grief and misery, 
All woe and sorrow ; life inflicts its worst 
On soul and body, but we cannot die, 
Though we be sick and tired and faint and worn, 
Lo! all things can be borne. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Beer Dip Ir.—A few weeks ago the country was hor- 
rified by the report of a railroad accident on the Grand 
Trunk in Canada in which nine persons were killed and 
twenty five seriously injured. It will be remembered 
that on the gth day of Seventh month a number of pil- 
grims were proceeding to pay their devotions at the shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupre. They filled two trains, and 
while the first was waiting at the Craig’s Road station, 
the second crashed full speed into it, with the result that 
nine pilgrims, including two priests, lost their lives, and 
a very large number were seriously, though not fatally, 
wounded. At the inquest which has just been held evi- 
dence was adduced showing that McLeod, the engineer, 
when the train stopped at Arthabaska station, had gone 
into a hotel and bought a can of beer; of this he had 
freely imbibed, and as a result there was the railroad 
horror. It was beer that did it.—ational Temperance 
Advocate. 


THE FLicHT oF Birps.—lIt has often been a subject 
of inquiry by what manner migratory birds find their way 
southward or northward at various seasons. A strange 
proposition has recently been made by a prominent 
naturalist, that they travel by the stars, as mankind would 
do. This, however, can be regarded as simply a guess. 
It is well known that birds have a very keen vision, and 
can no doubt readily take in the various features of their 
surroundings. There is no more reason why a bird, at 
some distance above the surface of the earth, could not be 
able to see a mountain, a lake, or even a collection of 
buildings, which would be quite sufficient to guide them 
There seems to be, therefore, no 
reason for calling in the aid of the stars to help them 
along. One may take a horse on a hundred-mile journey 
and turn him loose, and he will find his way home without 
They have evidently the gift of tak- 
ing in the surroundings as they go along, just as easily as 


| a human being would do, and probably very much easier. 


—Mechans’ Monthly. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR EIGHTH 
MONTH, 1895. 
MEAN barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month (22d), 
Lowest barometer during the month (18th), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month (11th), 
Lowest temperature during the month (Ist and 22d), 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature (5th and 24th), 
Least daily range of temperature (27th), 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the dew point, 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 2 


-5e 


29.976 
30.290 
29.740 
77.1 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.23 inch, on | 


4th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 7. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days, 17, cloudy days 3. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 4th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 29th. 

Solar halo on the 21st. 

Note.—This has been an unusually warm month. The mean 
temperature, 77.1 degrees is about three degrees above the normal. 
A maximum temperature of 90° and above was attained on nine days. 
Very little rain fell, about half an inch. The late crops suffered much 
from the drought. JouHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Eighth month 31. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE American Association for the Advancement of Science held its 
annual session last week at Springfield, Mass. Prof. Edward D. Cope, 
of Philadelphia, was elected president; he succeeds Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, also of Philadelphia. The meeting next year will be held at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

—The Doylestown Jnételligencer, of the 31st ult., reports this 
unfortunate accident: ‘ Mrs. Sarah Heston, living with her daughter, 
Mrs. T. O. Atkinson, on Maple avenue, had one of her thigh bones 
broken by a fall Thursdayevening. She is the oldest woman in town, 
being 94 years of age, and the accident is especially serious on that 
account. In spite of her advanced years she has been quite active up 
to this time. Mrs. Heston attempted to sit down on the edge of the 


bed, but misjudged its position and fell to the floor, thus receiving the | 


injury. 

—New York Odserver : ‘* An item is going the rounds of the press 
to the effect that whiskey is now manufactured out of old rags. We see 
nothing remarkable about this. Every one knows that nearly all the 
old rags now in the country are manufactured out of whiskey, and 
there is no apparent reason why the process of conversion may not 
work as well one way as another; from whiskey to rags and from 
rags to whiskey.’’ 

—ChaplainBradshaw,of theAllegheny Co.,( Pa. )workhouse, testifies 
in his annual report that in the four years of his chaplaincy less than 
6 per cent. of those sent to the workhouse, including women, were 


abstainers. In answer to letters of inquiry addressed to the wardens 
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You May 


not want to paint your house white, but 
that is no reason why you should not use 
‘Pure White Lead, which makes the best 
|paint, and can be easily tinted to the color 
desired by using the National Lead Co.'s 
tinting colors, prepared expressly for this 
To be sure that you get Pure 
|White Lead, examine the brands. Those 


For color-card and pamphlet—sent free 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 
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of the penitentiaries, these figures were received, showing the propor- 
tion of crimes caused by strong drink: Sing Sing, N. Y., 92 per 
cent.; Jackson, Mich., 78 per cent. 

—The wedding of George Watson and Mary J. Atkinson, which 
occurred in the Friends’ meeting-house at Buckingham, on Fifth-day, 
was the first to take place in that ancient structure for about thirty 
years, the last marriage there having been that of Phebe Johnson, 


the well known preacher, who married James C. Hallock.—Newtown 
( Pa.) Enterprise. 


—English farmers are protesting against the discrimination in rates 
made by the railroads. Butter and cheese landed at Southampton are 
sent to London for $1.50 a ton, while for the same articles made in 
England the charges are $4.50 a ton. Imported hay is carried from 


Southampton for $1.25, and from Winchester, twelve miles nearer 
London, for $2.37. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE war in Cuba continues and there seems to be some evidence that 


the insurgents gain ground. It is announced that Spain will send 
further reinforcements to her troops about the middle of next month. 


THE weather in the region of Philadelphia remains (11th) dry, 
and the drought has done considerable injury to pasture and late crops. 
In some parts of the West, heavy rains have fallen. Dispatches from 
Fort Scott, and other points, in Kansas, Webb City, Mo., Nashville, 
Tenn., and other places report heavy storms and floods. 

THIRTY-FIVE miners were entombed in the Osceola Copper Mine, 
Houghton, Michigan, on the 7th inst., a fire in a level 2,500 feet under 
ground cutting off their retreat. It is believed that all of the men 
perished. 

SHERIDAN READ, United States Consul at Tien Tsin, China, and 
Francis M. Barbar, naval attaché at the United States Legation, Tokio, 
Japan, have been selected as members cf the independent Commission 
which the United States will send to investigate the attacks on mis- 
sionaries at Cheng Tu and vicinity in Sixth month last. The mission- 
ary representative has not yet been selected. 


THE South Carolina Constitutional Convention began its sessions 
on the 11th inst., at Columbia. The principal subject to be considered 


| is **the regulation of the suffrage in such a manner as to effectually 


’ 


maintain ‘ white supremacy.’’’ The more systematic disfranchisement 
of the colored voters is, therefore, expected. 


A DISPATCH from Green Bay, Wis., says that much damage is be- 
ing done by forest fires along the Chicago and Northwestern and Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroads north of there. ‘*‘ The air is 
filled with suffocating smoke so thick that the sun at times is barely 
visible. 


HENRY BENTLEY, widely known as the father of the local tele- 
graph business in this city, and formerly President of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, of Philadelphia, died on the 7th inst., at Stanford 
Heights, near Rhinebeck, N. Y., where he had been spending the 
summer. He was 61 years of age. 


Tue English Parliament was prorogued (adjourned) on the 9th 
instant until the 15th of Eleventh month. 


THE great Exhibition of the South will open at Atlanta, Georgia, 
on the 18th inst. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 
Germantown, Ninth month 15. 
An appointed meeting at Radnor, Ninth 
month 22, at 3 o'clock. 
An appointed meeting at Merion, 
| month 6, at 3 o'clock. 
Schuylkill Meeting, Tenth month 13. 
Reading Meeting, Tenth month 27. 
Valley Meeting, Eleventh month ro. 
West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24. 
Isaac H. HILLBorN, Clerk. 


Tenth 


*,* The first regular meeting of the Young 
; Temperance Workers of 17th street and Girard 
avenue, will be held in the Girard Avenue 
meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, Ninth 
month 27. All are cordially invited to attend. 
Jos. C. EMLEY, President. 





*.* A Temperance Conference will be held 
in Friends’ meeting-house, at East Branch, 
N. J., on First-day, Ninth month 22, at 3 
o'clock p.m. All interested in the cause will 
be welcomed. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 
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*,* Temperance Conference for this month 
under care of Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held on First-day next, the 
15th imst., <t 2 o'clock, in the Presbyterian 
Church at West Grove. 

Everybody cordially invited. 

Ex_maA M. Preston, Rec. Clerk. 

*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union 
will be held at Medford, N. J., Ninth month 
28, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

OHN M, LIPPINCOTT, ) 
‘Many S. Arsertson, f “lerks: 

*,* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Salem, N. J., Ninth 
month 14, 1895, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1. Do Friends still have a testimony to bear 
on dress and address ? 

2. Methods of teaching and use of the Lesson 
Leaves. 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 

JouNn G. BorTON, ) —_—a 
ELLEN M. COLEs, f 


*,* Burlington First day School Union will 
be held at “ The Mount,’ 
10 o'clock a. m. 

Carriages will meet the trains leaving Kinkora 
at 8.27, arriving at Juliustown at 8.47. 


\ Clerks. 


’ Ninth month 14, at 


G. SHERMAN Potts, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, 


*,* Notice to all who contemplate attending 
the ensuing Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

The undersigned were appointed to provide 
homes and furnish conveyances from station or 
railroad. Lostant is situated on the Illinois 
Central, being the nearest point. Train in 
a.m. at about 5.50 from north. ‘Trains met at 


1.30 p. m., also train from the south at about 2 | 


p-m. If it will be more convenient to those 
who come from south-west to get off at Henry, 
they will be met, if the committee be thus re- 
quested. Meeting for general business will 
open on Second-day, the 16th of Ninth month, 
1895. Meeting for Ministers and Elders will 
be held at 10 a. m., on Seventh-day preceding. 

R. Eva SOURTHERLAND, WILLIs B. MILLS, 
Mary A. TOMLINSON, Mt. Palatine, Ill., Amos 
B. WILSON, Magnolia, IUll., IsAac P. WiIRE- 
MAN, Clear Creek, Ill., Committee. 


*,* Circular weetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows: 

15. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

22. Warrington, Pa. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 
14. Burlington. 
Salem. 
14. Ill nois Association, 
3p. m. 
28, Bucks. 
Hadde nfield. 


Mt. Palatine, Ill., 


25 Years ia success 


proves merit. Since its first in- 
troduction a quarter century ago 


SILVER TRO 
ELECT ICON 


has gained friends daily. To-day 
it's used in nearly all civilized 
countries. 

It’s unlike others. 


Trial —_ for the asking. 
Box post-pai 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


| cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
| est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 





Business_of Paper Hanging | 


**e 





*,* Changes in meetings: Trenton, N. J., 
mid-week meeting will be changed from 7. 30 
to 4 p. m., on and after Ninth month 12. 

The Preparative and other meetings on Fifth- 
day, at Newtown, Bucks Co., have been changed 
to 10 o'clock all the year. 

At Wrightstown, Pa., there is no mid-week 
meeting, except monthly meeting. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor (recently known as Tem- 
perance Committee), will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Birmingham, on First-day, Ninth 
month 15, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 

*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
NINTH MONTH : 

15. Easton. 
22. Matinecock, Chatham. 
29. Mamaroneck. 
It is urgently requested that Friends, esfe- 


expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 
JoserH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 
16. Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Jil. 
28. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ont. 
Indiana a Richmond, Ind. 





CHO0 FURNITUR 
COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIOS.MICH. 


tS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial pianos a ven to'serving families. Offiee, 
North Eighth Sc Philadelphia, Penna. 
OSEPH L. 5 ONES, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


| CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila, 5 
-§. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 





for the present at the old stand 





902 Sprng Garden St., Phila.’a. 


' 4%-Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 
use. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


REMOVAL 
CHAS, B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsey & Sons. 
Formerly of { FRYMIER & EDWARDS, 
The only “ne iving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons 


‘CHINA and GLASSWARE 


Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 


loaned to Parties, Weddings. etc. Estab) ished 1816. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 





For Sale b y Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 
233 N. Second St. Philadelphia. Pa. 


g THE SPRING’S THE THING g 
‘makes THE EGAN TRUSS S— 


so helpful. A constant and unerring 

ressure that re- 
siaees, relieves & CURES RUPTURE 

No other like ft. A painless and permanent 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- 


teed. 1000's of _enmncutets and physicians endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE EGAN w RUSS co 
35 Huron ae ARBOR, 


NEW, SEASON AB LE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 
In Musilins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In’ Shoes, 
ery, In Shawls, 
ts, 


In 
In Waterproofs, In C 
In Rugs, Mats, in Upho 

In Muslin Dadexweat. 4 etc., ete., 


MICH. 


|Our assortments are unsurpass- 


ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mam Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 





| 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U.S. Government Food Repert. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | 

106 Wall St., New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fearon & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, | 
104 S Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, | 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 : er cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. | 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb, 
JosEPH WEBSTER Ww. WEBSTER, 
President. Cashier. 


S.P.CRANSTON, | 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) | 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av ) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled | 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
PREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PBNNA. 


Washington 


| nvestments. 


! Reliable information furnished regarding in- | 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- | 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- | 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. | 
Philadelphia references. 





CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeneraL Trust and BANKING Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RecEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
ANNUITY AND 


_ ttt TRUST CO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
. Cares for Real Estaée. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 

MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
@BORGE H. MoFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DazstaABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSUBANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PoRELY MoTUAL; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a SurRPLus of over THREE Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 3. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option efter five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J, Baily, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Tens. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solleltes, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT. 

WI 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSOS. 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








Phillip C. Garrett, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant st Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 

Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information abou tiManome amd. Aamonitural 
Chemicals. P 

Read, consider and a . 1 ; 
and you will feel tha 
posed of the question. 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
wjosture Philadelphia. 


Wanu/acturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS, 


Nae 
ew 
; Ys 





Jackson Ventilating Grates 
each heat two rooms 16x20 in zero weather—more in milder 


weather. And the ventilation secured is perfect. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., °° ret 





